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ABSTRACT 

A study evaluated the extent to which Employee 
Development (ED) projects provided increased opportunities for 
continuing general education and training for employees in Britain. A 
questionnaire that sought to relate employer involvement in ED to 
wider issues of workplace culture, personnel, and training policies 
was sent to 70 firms; 50 percent responded. Only 14 questionnaires 
(20 percent) sent to a control group were returned. Follow-up visits 
were made to 11 firms. Findings indicated that many firms were laying 
off employees but were expecting more of those who remained. 
Broad~b-^ cd ED schemes reached a significant percentage of the work 
force. In some firms there was cooperation over ED, but two other 
prevalent attitudes were that ED was a management prerogative and ED 
was a way of dividing the work force. Positive outcomes for ED 
participants were as follows: compensation for negative experiences 
in earlier education; elimination of barriers to participation caused 
by shift work; employee development beyond current job requirements; 
equal opportunities; personal confidence; and preparation for an 
unpredictable labor market. Employers hoped ED would help employees 
better understand the organization, encourage flexibility, develop a 
learning culture, and create an internal labor market. 
Recommendations were made for short-term changes in practice and 
long-term changes in policy. (Appendixes include contacts' addresses, 
abbreviations, and 72 references.) (YLB) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Department of Adult Continuing Education at the University of Leeds is concerned 
to promote lifelong learning in its broadest sense. By lifelong learning we mean 
structured opportunities to learn throughout adult life, for people in paid employment, in 
unpaid employment and in retirement. In addition to a large traditional programme of 
liberal education, the department has developed Access to Higher Education courses, 
part-time degree programmes, and educational work with trade unions, unemployment 
centres and community groups. 

In September 1991 the Department of Adult Continuing Education at the University of 
Leeds began a two year research project into the nature and growth of 'Employee 
Development' (ED) learning programmes within the workplace funded by the 
Universities Funding Council. 

The Leeds Adult Learners at Work project team have worked closely with colleagues in 
other academic disciplines, including Economics, Sociology of Work, Industrial 
Relations, Vocational Educational and Training (VET) and Public Policy. In particular 
they have collaborated in the setting up of the Centre for Industrial Policy and 
Performance (CIPP), a multidisciplinary team based in the School of Economics and 
Business Studies. 

This summary, like the main report, has four main sections: 

• Chapter One outlines the context of the research 

• Chapter Two reports on the methodological approaches 
used in the study 

• Chapter Three reports the main findings of the research 
project 

• Chapter Four suggests some of the implications of the 
research for future practice in this area. 
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CHAPTER ONE 



The context of the research 

Introduction 

In the first part of this opening chapter, we explore the learning context for the growth 
of Employee Development (ED) as a discrete practice. The concerns of the researchers 
are located within the sphere of lifelong learning, A broad distinction is drawn between 
ED and Training. Indeed, ED has expanded in a context of considerable stresses and 
problems within the training field. Next we turn to the policy context and examine how 
public policy has developed and the limitations of voluntarism in securing a better 
qualified, better motivated workforce. 

Education is often thought of as part of the general process by which children are 
socialised into the adult world. In this view, it is followed by a period of training which 
provides young adults with the generalised skills necessary in a particular area of 
employment and/or the specific skills required in a given job. Additionally, education is 
seen as having wider aims than training, in preparing children for all aspects of adult 
life as citizens, consumers, parents and so on. While these broaa distinctions are useful, 
there are also positive benefits to be derived from the use of the term "learning''. This 
emphasises the active processes which take place both within education and training, 
but also in a wide variety of social contexts, not least in the workplace on an everyday 
basis. However, the exclusive v.sc of the term "learning" ignores the unequal 
distribution of participation in all forms of adult education and training which is rightly 
the concern of public policy (McGivney 1990, Sargant 1991, Courtney 1992). 
Questions of povvcr and control underlie the whole field, although they are not directly 
addressed in this report. 

The Department of Adult Continuing Education at the University of Leeds is concerned 
to promote lifelong learning in its broadest sense. By lifelong learning we mean 
structured opportunities to learn throughout adult life, for people in paid employment, 
in unpaid employment and in retirement. Lifelong learning as a concept has a long and 
distinguished history (Wain 1993). In 1919 the F^nal report of the Ministry of 
Reconstruction referred to it in these terms: 

Adult education must not be regarded as a luxury tor a very few 
exceptional persons - but adult education is a permanent national 
necessity, an iiiseparalile aspect of citi/enship and should therel'ore 
he both universal and lifelong - the opportunity for adult edCication 
should he spread evenly and systematically all mcr the 
coininunity, (Ministry of Reconstruction 1980:5) 

More recently, lifelong learning has become close'y associated with the name of Ettore 
Gelpi and the work of the UNESCO Adult Education office in Paris. He has 
emphasised that adult learning must be informed by working life but not controlled by 
it and has stressed imagination and creativity rather than a narrow view of competence: 

I'ducation is hec(Mninu a part ol' the social and productive process 
and not ... (Mily an initiation to work. Vhc productive process is 
changing pennanently and (his means a need Tor flexihilitv. 
mobility, innovat'tMis, and psychological equilibrium to deal 
posi(i\eIy with these changes; (his means also permanent 
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creativity in education, not only to pick up skills, hut to understand 
the complex nature of the emerging productive process and its 
relationship to the working and non-working environment. This 
creativity is reserved not only for the top managers, it has to 
become the pauimonx- of the entire work-force of the productive 
structure. (Geipi 1086:233) 

In September 1991 the Department of Adult Continuing Education at the University of 
Leeds began a two year research project into the nature and growth of ^Employee 
Development' (ED) learning programmes within the workplace. Funded by the 
University Funding Council, the research programme had the following objectives; 

a) to investigate the extent of ED learning programmes 
within British companies and public sector services: 

b) to analyse the reasons and circumstances within 
workplaces, in Britain primarily, but also from an 
international perspective, that gave rise to ED programmes; 

c) to explore the varied nature of ED programmes. 

By 'Employee Development' schemes, we mean all those training and education 
initiatives in the workplace v/hich; 

a) provide a major focus on the personal development of 
employees. ED schemes may encompass job-related learning 
but are broader than job-specific training; 

b) provide learning opportunities for substantial sections of 
the workforce previously excluded from job-specific training 
and educational initiatives (especially for those employees 
with limited previous formal education experience): 

c) provide an employee-centred learning approach with 
learning choices and opportunities available to participants; 

d) provide continuous learning opportunities rather than a 
one-off opportunity: 

e) involve employees and/or their trade unions in the origins, 
development and administration of the programme: 

f) encourage the right to learning while at work. 

Our primary objective has been to evaluate the extent to which Employee Development 
(ED) schemes do provide increased opportunities for continuing general education and 
training for adult employees. At the same time, as Gelpi suggests, people's learning 
lakes place within real social and economic circumstances. Wilhin the constraints and 
possibilities of their circumstances, people struggle to make sense of their lives and to 
pro\'ide a decent standard of living and quality of life for themselves, their families and 
their communities (Giddens 1991). This relationship between adult learning and 
everyday living is at the core of our interest. Thus the Leeds Adult Learners at Work 
project team have worked closely with colleagues in other areas of work, including 
[•conomics. Sociology of Work, Industrial Relations, Vocational Educational and 
Training (VET) and Public Policy. In particular they have collaborated in the setting up 
of the Centre for Industrial Policy and Performance iCWP). a multidisciplinary team 
based in the School of Economics and Business Studies at the University of Leeds. 



The learning context of Employee Development 



Main nf the iniportaiil dcbales ixbocA workplace learning were prefigured in ihc 
iiiiporlaiil debate that took place in the I97()s and HJSOs around the concept of Paid 
Educational Leave (OECD 1973. CERl 1978, Sonierton 1979, Bird and Killeen 1981, 
Mace and Yarnit 1987. SIT/TGWU n/d. F'icid 1988a, Miliband 1990. Schuller 1990. 
F'orrcster and Ward 1991 ). 

This debate took place in a context of ongoing argument about the nature of markets, 
the ways in which it was desirable or possible to intervene in them and the relative 
powers of capital and labour. From an early concern to extend the opportunities for 
continuing education open to trade union representatives, it extended to the whole 
workforce, and beyond to those sectors of society not in paid work, it has also been 
largely a European debate. The second deb; te has centred in the USA. and has 
emphasised on the one hand a business coiicerr. for the profitability of industry and on 
the other hand a humanistic concern for the ''development** of individuals. The two 
strands (PEL and Employee Development) come together in the direct inlluence of th^ 
Ford/UAW and GM/UAVV experiences in the L'SA (Schurman cl al 1991) on the 
development of the F'ord/EDAP sch ome in the UK. which mcues the ariiunient about 
Employee Development (HD) decisively towards the interests and rights of employees. 

The 1989 edited volume by Leyniaiin and Kornbluh (Leymann and Kornbluh 1989) 
combines work irom US and European perspectives, and is an important source for 
tracking the genesis of ED. In considering developments in production methods, 
Schurman contrasts the optimistic view of Hirschhorn that *modeni cybernetic-based 
technology re-establishes the pre-eminence of human learning and the human role in 
work" with the pessimistic view of writers such as Arendt and Braverman that "the 
workers* intelligence will be eliminated from the labour process with advancing 
automation ..." (Schurman 1989:49). Schurman argues that the present 'curriculum of 
work" (by which we assume she means traditionally organised and rigidly hierarchical 
business training) '^/yrevcni.s rather than enhances workers' capacities to engage in 
(reflexive) learning" (ideni:62 - her emphases). Finally, she refers to a paradigm shift 
that seeks to "reassert the process as well as the outcomes of work as an integral part of 
human life" (ideni:64 - her emphasis). This might include industrial democracy, quality 
of working life, worker participation, employee inxolvement and participative 
management. This comes \ ery close to Gelpi's view of the relation between education 
and work which we quoted above (page 2). 

Writing from a Swedish trade union background. Skold asserts that: 

it should be a matter oi course for workerx to be able to develop 
their all-round know ledge and skills in the workplace, to he able to 
111 eel the changes that are taking place in production processes and 
in society, and to meet their own needs lor other work tasks as t!ie\ 
mature (Skold H)S^):1.^). 

Leymann raises another important theme: the conflict between hierarchically organised 
workplaces and the move to encourage self-reliant workers who learn as they work and 
apply their learning to the tasks they perform. He points out that the organisation of 
work can either support or contradict individual learning going on within the workplace: 
"Little heed is paid to the fact that the organisation itself as a learning environment may 
reinforce or weaken the learning process, or even distort the subject matter it was 
intended to teach.** (Leymann 1989a: 122). Leymann explicitly relates the move towards 
the workplace as a learning environment with the move towauls industrial deniocrac\: 
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People Icorn. ehange iheir way of thinking, iheir goals and 
prionlies. and adjust their conmuiniealion in such a way as to make 
action (w hich is a result of kntnvledge) possible. For tliis to happen 
there must he one important condition which today is lacking in 
countries and companies where indusirial democracy is ptuMh 
de\ eloped or non-e\isten.. Kor people who have just learned 
something new [o he ahk* to act on this kntA\ ledge. lhe\ must ha\e 
enough influence ov autonoms to change the cv^mniunicative 
infrastructure of iheir workplace, (l.eymann l^)S^)b:2SS) 

There are two recent studies which attempt appK some of these ideas to the L'K 
context, albeit at a less theorised level. Wood s account of coiitimious dexelopmonl (CD) 
was published b\ the Institute of Personnel Management (1PM). and indeed much of the 
popuiarisaiicMi of these ideas is to be traced in the various Joiunals. publications and 
conference reports of the 1PM. She argues that CD is a waN of linking personal 
ohjeclixes with business objectives. .Some of her 12 case-studies are exclusi\ely 
concerned with management, but others show some attempt to "reach out" to the shop- 
lloor and junior offiv*e lex els. In the case-siLid\ of Toshiba, the intluence of .lapanese 
methods is clear, with an attempt to obliterate traditional hierarchical dixisions between 
skilled and unskilled, managers and shop-floor. The Managing Director is quoted as 
savinii "We were more interested in jK^iple w ith the right attitudes rather than with high 
lex els of expertise, as xve can leach them hoxv to perform their role, but to change bad 
altitudes is difficult if not impossible" (Wood I9SS:I02). There is no allempl at critical 
analvsis of the concept of CD itselt and hoxv it fits in with indusirial restructuring. 
Hughes, for example, claims that Dexelopnient is a poliie word for what Schumpeter 
ixxo generations ago righiK called "creative destruction" ... as changing technology and 
competition betxveen gianl firms alters (sic) the indusirial landscape" (Hughes l^>)^)l:62). 
Knell has shown in a number of case-studies ol' IjS and Japanese inxvard inveslment in 
West ^'orkshire how incoming jobs are largely semi-skilled, with senior managerial 
pc^siiions filled by loreign nationals, and research and de\elopment work remaining in 
the I'irm's countrx of origin ( Knell I ^)^)2 ). 

A further related area that ha*, attracted some research interest in ihe L'K is the notion of 
learnini: through work, in other xvords how learning experiences can be (organised xvithin 
the x>-orkplace and linked to processes of educational accreditation (Duckenfield and 
Slirner 1^)92). Temple analyses the impact of Open Learning on the field of workplace 
learning. She uses ease-studies to exemplifx the different ways in xvhich Open Learning 
is being Used in industry and takes up a number ol* related issues, such as the particular 
perspectives of small and medium-si/ed enterprises (SMHs). and NVQs. She returns tc^ 
the issue of attitudes, which she refers to as "culture" and also introduces the issue ol 
motixation. xvb.ich. as our oxvn case-studies hax e revealed. tKcupies a ver\ high place on 
the agenda of those concerned to extend xvorkplace learning: 



it is this which nuikes 
programmes of personal 
dexeli^pment such as tlu^e at 
l ord and Rmer a cleai exetl 
business in\esiment. In the 
lace ol" increased competition 
ami with the spread i^l" ijualit) 
initiatix es. an> companx is 
moie iikelx to pn^per il il can 
I inil a mcL haiiisni l oi 
engaging the h rains ol its 
w Ol kl orce as well as iheir 
hanils. ( femple r.Hn:l7.M 



'7 didn Y see myself being able to move 
within the company, for various reasons, I 
didn Y seem to be taken seriously at 
anything, probably because I was female, 
so I thought, well I cant do any more here, 
within this office, so I need something to 
stimulate my brain just wanted a little 
bit more out of life. " (Office worker, 
manufacturing firm) 
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In relation lo Eiiiployoo Dovolopmont. the central interest of this research report, 
Metealf has used the case-study method to look very specifically at Employee 
Development in the UK. (Metealf 1992). However, the published version of this report 
is descriptive rather than critical, and does not substantially advance understanding of 
the developments described. ED has responded to a concern about the relationship 
between the level of education and training in the workplace and economic performance 
in an increasingK global and increasingly difficult world economy. At the sanie time, it 
has stressed that work is a major motivation for adults to undertake education, and that 
personal development in the workplace is relevant to both the employee and empkncr 
We shall now turn to consider an aspect of industrial .Policy which has been considered 
as unproblemalically in the interests of employers: training. 

The history of industrial training in the UK is well dealt with by Sheldrake and 
Vickerstaff ( 1987). They emphasise that industrial training has traditionally been seen as 
the function of employers, except in times of national crisis (war. mass unemployment). 
As part of government policy, training has fulfilled both social and economic purposes 
(Field 19K8b:39), Despite many successful and innovative schemes, government 
attempts to increase the quality and quantity of industrial training through the Industrial 
Training Boards (1964 onwards) were never entirely accepted by employers and were 
rapidly dismantled after 1979. Intervention in training through the Manpower Serx ices 
Commissions and its various successor bodies (1973 onwards) was beset by frequent 
and contradictory changes of direction, a short-term perspective and a greater concern 
with the political problems of employment and unemployment than their training 
components (Chapman I99i ). There is currently a concern with a narrow-based view of 
competence which appears to sit uncomfortably with the statements from the business 
community (see next section) about the needs for more tlexibility and adaptabilit\ in 
employment. (Field 1991. Edwards 1993). 

The crisis of UK adult training policy as it emerged in the 198()s was a crisis rich in 
contradictions, ironies, abrupt changes of policy and unintended outcomes. It also 
increasingly took the form of moral panic, with the concern to "do something about 
the unemployed" being replaced as unemployment began to decrease in the mid-8()s by 
a tendency to ascribe all the ills of British industry to a lack of training. If little was 
achieved for the growing numbers of unemployed people, even less was achieved for 
those already in work. A significant feature was the retreat from compulsion with the 
disappearance or downgrading of the ITBs. The assumption was that employers were 
providing for the ongoing training of the labour force, an assumption which was being 
generally questioned by the later I98()s. Indeed the level of public concern was only 
matched by the determination of government to pursue a policy of non-intervention. 
Sheldrake and Vickerstaff point to the ambivalent attitude to training in the UK. which 
on the one hand ensures the **hands off* approach of the government, and on the othei" 
hand ensures the very failure oi that approach: 

\Vc have lackeii both the individualistic a|iproach. which jicrceives 
the pursuit of training as a matter of pcrst>nal iin estinciit. and the 
coliectivist oricntati(Mi which sees training as central to ihe general 
enrichment of society as a wht^lc. (Sheldrake and Vickerstalf 
1^;S7:54) 

Keep sees this as the crucial debate within the apparent consensus: 

.■\ iircnviug awareness of the I'K's tleliciencies has let! to 
widespread agreement acr(^ss the political speclrum tiiat 
improvenieiit oC the UK skills base is a vital prerequisite lor 
economic success. Ihe means h\ which such an iniprcu etneiit 
MUght best he secured are. un!ortunatel\ . not subiecl to ihe same 
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degree ()t" eoiisensiis. in particular, the role ot" liie stale, and the 
degree to which training policies and prtnision can he left to 
market forces, is the locus of a heated debate. (Kecj) 19^)3:^).S) 

Keep goes on to suggest four reasons for the failure of UK firms to invest in training: 
the potential lor training to disrupt existing power relationships at work: the transition of 
UK companies into British-based multinationals: the weakening of long-tcM'm 
comniitnient to any one company within the business: the fact that demand for skills 
fron". employers is weak (idem: 106/7). 

Hven the actual extent *"aining in the UK has been an important area of controversy. 
The best source for ihi: is the major study of training activities in the UK commissioned 
by the Training Agency (TA 1 989a). This is a complex document. The first point to make 
is that it refers to research carried out in 1986/7. with the economy just emerging from a 
major recession, during which training is believed to have been cut back by many 
enterprises. How^ever. it is also clear that while a major purpose of the report is to 
stimulate growth in training, the report stops short of '^blaming" employers for low levels 
of training. A Training Agency survey showed that one third of employees had trained 
within the past year, one third since leaving school, and one third had received no 
training, though follow-up suggested that half the latter group had had 'learning 
experiences related to work" (idem: 11). A British Social Attitudes Survey (1987) is 
quoted which suggests 4()7r of employees had trained within the previous two year:-. 
However, what is also clear from the Training Agency report are the deep fissures within 
the workforce, with training clearly related to gender, class and enterprise si/e. Men are 
more likely to receive training than women, and those in big firms more likely than those 
in small firms (idem). In relation to social class. 480f of social class I and II workers had 
received training in the past 3 years compared with only 2()7r of semi- and unskilled 
workers. While 18^/^ of class I and II workers claimed to have never received training. 
46^^ of the semi-skilled / unskilled classes IV and V made this claim (idem:49). 
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In relation to the present study, one of the most significant findings was of a pattern of 
enterprises providing high levels of training also having sophisticated personnel policies 
and supporting employees to pursue general education courses: "It is clear, therefore, 
that those establishments providing high levels of training were also those with a better 
all-round range of personnel policies" (idem:43). The close relationship between 
developing personnel policies and developing education and training: policies was 
reflected in our own survey of large employers, which showed a closer integration of 
both personnel and training policies with business objectives. 

However, it is also important to set against this optimistic view of training the study 
conducted by the Labour Research Department (Bargaining Report 1990). There are 
methodological problems abcuit this, since 



individual unions were invited to 
participate, and these unions then invited 
individual shop stewards to supply 
information. The majority ol* the 
information was provided lYom two 
unions (TCiWU and MSlM. some of it of 
an impressionistic kind by stewards 
iheniseUes. some completed by training 
managers. This study complements the 
TA study by confirming that 'Hhe Htajority 
of UK employees received no training 
in the course of a vear ' (idem:6). It ftmher 



''It's all very well the (firm) having a 
structured path for courses which are 
relevant to your work environment, that is 
an essential part of the Training Group, but 
I would like to see in the future, maybe, 
courses which are designed (...) to stimulate 
your ability through assertiveness and to 
become more confident (...) to be happy in 
yourself (woman clerical worker in bank) 
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siiygeslcd llial at a local level, there is more trade union involvenienl in Iraininu than 
was tluniglit to he the ease: MY'f of respt^iidents said that iiiaiiagenieiil consulted unions 
over training, and 17^^ that training was agreed with the union (ideiii:6). These ligures 
match almost exactly our own survey finding that 45Vr of large coni|xuiies had regular 
negotiations with unions on education and training issues (I-orresier et al M)^)3b: 1 ."!). 
The report also documents the iM'ohleins that manual workers and part-time workers 
(oiten women) have in gaining access to training (Bargaining Report 1^)^)0:^)). 

What is clear is that it is no longer helpiul lo try and separate the debate about training 
iVom the debate about extending the educational opportunities available to adults both 
within and beyond the workplace. The point was well made before training reached the 
lop ol ihe political agenda: 



I'or man), if not niosl woikcis. liaiiiing will al\\a\s displa\ two 
sliorleomings. lis narrowness will constrain iheni lo ihcir preseni 
cmploN incnt. rather than opening alteinalivc pallis of career 
de\elopnienl: and il w ill he loo nuieli concerned wiih the wciild ol* 
work. We nuisi ... address the relatioiiship helween ediiealion and 
Uaining. oeeup\ing. (ill now. largels separate existences, lo the 
henefil of ihe small elite ... i'lie influence c^f education should be 
extended lo training, rather than the oilier wa)' round. " {^'arnit 



This broader approach then allows u^- to make more sense of the claims which 
freejuently reciu' in the policy literature that we need to develop a "learning culture'' in 
the workj')lace. This learning cidture will draw on elements traditionally associated with 
both "training** and "education". It is here too that the significance of lil) becomes 
apparent. While it can encomj^ass job-sjx*ciI'ic training, il also emphasises the 
importance of generic skills which can only be acquired through structured learning 
experience, in a word, through educatitin. Just as there is no simple match between the 
individual and the lahoin* market, so there is no simple relatit)nsliip between educaticMi 
and the labour-market, as is implied in the simplistic discourse of "skills shortages'* and 
"training for jobs**. l*he economy requires fewer and fewer people to do the essential 
productive labour, but the labour force has actually increased in recent years with 
increasing service sector eniploynient. The labour market is segmented witii great 
regional variations. There are skill shortages in one area, high unemployment in another, 
(heater soj^histicatic^i is recjuired to define and create Jobs and prepare ihe workers to 
fill them. It is difficult io see how a view of educaticui which jMaces the greatest 
emphasis on initial (school-based) education, and within that on educating an academic 
elite, can accommodate these complex and often contradictory changes. Lifelong 
learning offers the best hopt: in an uncertain world. Vov peoj^le in paid work, that implies 
an extension of existing I'D schemes, w ith particular enij^hasis on those wlio have 
benefited least \\o\^^ ini(ial education. 

The policy context of EI) 

Wc are concerned at both a theoretical and practical level with the hnkage between 
dilTcrcri: '.pher':.> of human activity, each ol* which is defined in terms of a specific 
research question: 

Economy and Society: To what extent do existing .schemes to extend education and 
training opportunitie.s in the workplace perpetuate or change existing paltcrn.s of 
adult participation in education and training? 
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Education and Training: What is the relationship between job-related training needs 
and broader work-related educational needs? 



Economic restructuring, education and training: What is the relationship between 
economic change and changing requirenicnls for learning in the workplace? 

We do not accept (hat (hcsc linkages aic scli-cvidciil and iinprohlcnialic» or that 
dcrinilivc answers can be given. I'or this rcasoiu wc have been ctinccrncd M (he (mlicy 
level lo unravel llic dilTcrcnl approaches and perspeclivcs oj niajtir actors in ihc 
developnicnl ol cducalionai and training opportunities l\)r adults in employment. These 
include the Conlcdcralion ol British Industry (CBl), the Trades Vu'nm Congress ('['UC*), 
Indusliial Society, Training and lintcrpriscs C^ouncils (Tl-X's; \A\Cs in Sctitland). luid 
national and iocul government, liducalion docs not exist in a vacuum. At the same lime 
ihere is little proven causal relationship between on the one hand education and training* 
and on the other hand economic peribrmancc. Msland has suggested that since Callaghan 
launched the **(ireat Debate" about education in his Ruskin C\illcgc speech (1^)76), 
public debate about education has been characterised by a discourse o\' blame ihrtuigh 
which a mish-mash of complex issues are allocated a single cause - the lailurc oi the 
education system lo deliver an educated (and/or trained?) workforce: 

The displaccnieiu uf responsibilii\ lor economic lailure and decline 
lioni the j^olitieal .iml ecuiiomic arenas to the ediiealit)nal anil 
training institutions (and indi\iduals within them) has had the 
elTecl nl' distorting public jioliey debate about the relationship 
between eco no niie change, etiueation and employment. The 
eoncentration on ehanging the eontent of education and the 
attitudes of teachers and learners has led to the netilecl ol' the jiart 
jilayetl b\' political antl economic faeiors ... in tleterniininj! the 
shape and quality of the national workforce. (1-slantl l^J^)I:v) 

It is clear for examj^le that there have been dramatic changes in "the economy" and "(he 
labour market" since 1^)76, We want here lo concentrate on the changes in produciit)n 
methods in the advanced industrialised countries (Wood l^^S^^). since these have the 
most direct impact on cducalitMi and training needs (I'orrester et al 1003a). These 
changes have been popularised as a shift from I'ordisi techniques of mass |iroduclion. 
characterised by semiskilled work on an assembly line, to posi-1'ordisi production, with 
mulii-skillcd workers j^roducing a more diversified range of prtKlucts. with very short 
limes indeed lo change from one lo another (Murray 1001; Lipid/ 1003). Much routine 
assembly work has been automated, leading to large-scale redundancies but recjuiring 
higher level o\' skills and atiitudinal change on the part of the remaining workforce. 
Mmra\ has summed up these new working methods as invtiiving: 

a eoie of mulliskilled woikers whose tasks inelude nol onl\ 
manufaelure and maintenance, but the iinpro\ement of the jirotluets 
ami proeesses undei their eontrol. ... In post-I 'ortlism, the worker is 
designed to ael as a compiUer as well as a machine. (Murra\ 
1001:().^) 

In terms of the learning requirements t)f the adult labour force. Murray argues that: 

Woikers ;ue no lonpei iiiterehanpeable. I he)' *:alher e\perience. 
The .laj^anese |ob l\)i life anil eoipor;ite welfare seheme jiio\iile 
security. I'oi the liim it seeiires an asset. Cominuotis training. 
paMuenl b\ seniority, a breakdown ol job ilemarealions. are all pait 
ol the .lajianese core wage relation. (idenr.d.M 
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At the same lime, the labour loree is IVaetiired between a niiiioritx, eore labour force and 
"a majority of low-paid, tVagmented peripheral workers, facing an underfunded and 
inadequate welfare state." (idem:64). This is achieved by productivit) increases which 
leave large numbers of workers unemployed, and by contracting out as much work as 
l^ossible: "The tlexibility required by new working methods is produced at the core bs 
stability and at the periphery by instability (idem;66: cf Millward et al 1992, Beaumont 
1990). A survey in the mid-8()s claimed that; *Miine out of every ten manufacturing 
respondents had been seeking to increase the functional HexibilitN o\' their workforces 
since 1980" (Atkinson and Meager 1991:79), This begins to make sense of the apparent 
contradiction emerging from our study of large firms that training and indeed broad- 
based limployee De\elopment schemes were nourishing at the same time as firms were 
declaring redundancies. 

Despite the superficial consensus that ''something should be done about" education and 
training, there is no clearly agreed way forward. The situation corresponds closeK to 
Ball's view of edueational policy-making: 



The nicchanisiiis of resimcturiiig and the policies which I'acilitale 
and legiiiniaie change are actually hioughi ahoui through the 
actions and inleraclions of a whole \ariel\ of particular people and 
groups. But al the level of social action these nieehanisnis aiul the 
formulation and itnpleinenlalion of policies are neither smooth nor 
neat, (Ball 19^;i:l(M)), 



The main disagreement is that between voluntarism and compulsion: in other words, 
should employers he legally required to take responsibility for the training of their 
workforce? The CBls \'iew is that it is in the best interests of employers to promote 1:1) 
schemes: 1bny Webb stated: 



"I ihink the reason why ... is because the companies look a \ie\\ 
thai ... if I hey were succcsstul in getting iheir worktorce lo lake an 
inleresi in turlhering tlieir own educalion. llial woultl create a 
culture w ithin the organisations, which would be ,. had ihc spin-ot"f 
ol ... making ihem more receplive to training. So il's not a, a 
patronising ... il*s nol charilahle, il*s not a social phenomenon. 1 
think it's an economic one in leiins ol the ctMnpanies haw saiil. 
'W ell, a loi of ihe ihings that we pro\ ide uiulei these programmes 
do nol re I ale direcll\ to husiness needs, hut if we are successful in 
getting that culture, getting lhal change, then that will have the 
spin-oils which will more than relurn the iiuesimenl lhal we have 
initial l> tnade\" ( 1991 inier\ iew ) 



^et the C'Bl rejects an\ elemenl of compulsion, a view shared by the Industrial Societs's 
Andrew l-orrest: 



"On llie whole the hklusirial Soeiety's piiilosophs is lhal it' you 
look hard enough \ou*ll find cKamj^les out ihere where people 
ha\c laken initiali\es themsehes and what go\ eminent. I helie\e 
what go\ ernmeiu can do is not so much to push money at things or 
to siart things olY neeessarils. 1 think whal government can do is lo 
encourage like mad and . . make a luss ol. in the nicest way, ol the 
good examples. The piime e\anij)le that I ha\e in mind is the 
National Training Aw arils which I think ha\e been a tremendous 
success/* ( l^H)l inier\iew ) 



in more recent times, this encouragement has taken the lorm of not only National 
Training Awards, but also National Education ami Training targets (NI-TTs). which suite 
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that by 19% all employees should be taking part in training or development activities 
(NIACE 1993). 



Yet there are also strong views ranged against the efficacy of voluntarism. Sheldrake and 
VickerstaH assert baldly: "there is no historical basis for believing that voluntarism will 
produce an increase in adult training opportunities" (Sheldrake and Vickerstaff 
1987:62). The TUC ha\e pointed out that the UK government stands alone in its 
reliance on market forces in this area: 

In Skills 2()()() (1989). the TUC observed that: In mi developed 
economy is the market vested with such power over trainiiiiz today' 
and that nowhere else *is it considered that individual investment 
decisions will pro\ide the sort of trained workforce that a 
developed economy of the next century will need\ (Tucketi 
1W1:13) 

While the view of the CBl rellects the interests of large firms in avoiding government 
intervention in the field, and the research findings do indeed suggest that a significant 
number of large firms are making major contributions to the education and training of 
the UK workforce, some SMEs, especially at a time of economic recession, look to 
government to set a lead in education and training issues. But since there is (a) no 
compulsion on firms to educate and train, and (b) no right to education and training for 
employees, the net result is that many SMEs do nothing. The one exception to this 
absence of public policy and structures in adult education and training is the 
development of the Training and Enterprise Councils (Tt:Cs) in England and Wales, and 
the Local Enterprise Companies (LECs) in Scotland, which represent a significant if 
contradictory intervention by government in the training arena. While David Miliband 
of the Institute for Public Policy Research (IPPR) deplored the paucity of LEA and trade 
union representatives on these councils, he thought it would be "retrograde to somehow 
abolish the TtiCs" (1991 interview) because they are an essential local link. One clear 
contradiction is between the broad aims of TECs to "be a catalyst for change within its 
community" (TA 1 989b: 1) and the obvious fact that 9()Vf of their budget goes on Youth 
Training (YT) and training schemes for unemployed adults - Employment Training (I:T) 
and Training for Work. Frances Graham of Workbase. a well-established consultancy 
specialising in Basic Skills training in industry and public services, made the equally 
imporlanl point that local initiatives are unlikely to succeed without a national 
I'ramework: 

"I also ihink thai lliere needs lo he an overall strategy ... There has 
been a government polic>' sa> iiii: exerytliitiii is goinii to he regional 
ami local but before ihey start bringing any funding into it. I think 
there has to be an overall political strategy of how education and 
training is reall> going ii^ 
work, what the principles are 
and wiial the entitlements are 
and what's al stake for the 
nation, rather than letting 
local I PX's do it in the w ay 
lhe\ w aiu {or ( 1 99 1 
inter\ iew ) 

The substantive case lor the link between 
economic health and training policies is 
made by Casscls (1990), who produces 
tletailed evidence, based on a number of 
(Mher research studies, which suppoH the 
fintlings ot l)al\ el al, that "lack of 
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'*rve actually joined the librafy, two 
weeks ago, the first time I've ever done 
it in my life, and got books out, and 
reading books now. Never thought Vd 
ever do it, never! ... It's opened up a 
whole new way of life for me, Vve got a 
second chance, and Vm (going to) take 
it with both hands. { Golf-course 
supervisor. City Council) 



icclinical cx|")criisc and training, rather than a simple lack (if iiKidern machinery, is the 
stumbling block |in Britainf^ (Daly et a! 198*^). Cassels refers t(i *\in elite'* of companies 
distinguished by their record on educaticMi and training, and in a sense this research 
report is a study of a group of employers who may well have more in common with one 
another than with employers outside the studv. The existence of ^^backwoods'' 
employers reluctant to make the significant mo\e from seeing labour as a cost to seeing 
labour as an investment is highly probable (TA l9S9a:ll). The limployment 
Department report. Skill needs in Britain ( \ ^)^) \ ), found that 29^y of British companies 
have no training plan and no training budget (Harrison 19^^2:236). The CBl 
complained that only 4iS^/^ of enterprises have a written business plan and only 41^y a 
written training plan (CBl 1^;^;!:7). 

Yet beneath the superficial consensus of late l^-XSOs policy statements, a number of 
distinct strands may be identified. Such publications share an assumption that it is the 
quantity of training provided, railier than its quality, or its relationship to educational 
issues, which is the problem. Secondly, the apparent consensus also largely ignores 
evidence which shows that training, like education, is unequally spread through society 
(Tuckelt 1^^^^1:12-15). Thirdly, many of these studies also of course edit out the 
economic conditions and associated political decisions which are part and parcel of any 
"soluticMi'* Britain\s economic decline. 

Conclusion 

hi this (ipening chapter we have defined the context of the research in terms of lifelong 
learning and the growth of li^D as a distinctive approach to workplace learning. We have 
also outlined the policy debate around the skills requirements of the workforce as it has 
developed in the UK in recent years. Chapter Two goes on to outline the main concerns 
of our own research, and the methodolouv used. 
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CHAPTER TWO 



Methodology 



Figure J: Methodological summary 



1 . Intct'views with significant actors 

2. Questionnaire survey of large employers (private sector) 

3. Case-studies (private and public sectors) 



Preliminary work 

The project was launched at a joint National Institute lor Adult Continuing FAlucation 
(NIACE) and University of Leeds Department of Adult Continuing Education 
conference in September 199* The conference was attended by a broad variety of 
people from universities, colleges, employers and other interested bodies. Key-note 
speakers included representatives of the CBK TUC, NIACE and a local Training and 
Enterprise Ctuuicil (TEC). 

In order to gel some idea of the range of firms invoi\ed in Employee Development, 
approaches were made to a number of organisations and individuals with interests in the 
field. A number of these contacts were made through the conferenee. Major interviews 
were conducted during this period at Workbase, the Industrial Society, the CBl and 
iPPR. Additional contacts included researchers at other universities, including Bradford. 
Nottingham and Lancaster (Centre for the Study of Education and Training), which w as 
conducting research into Basic Skills training in firms in the Norlh-Wesl of England. 
Project staff have continued to work closely with colleagues at Lancaster, and we would 
like to acknowledge their help and assistance at a number of points in our own study. 

We also made contact with two of the better established ED schemes: l-ord/EDAP 
(lunployee Development and Assistance Programme), whose pivotal role in introducing 
ED into British industry was mentioned in Chapter One, and Lucas CET (Continuing 
laiucation and lYaining). There are important differences between these schemes, and 
initial consideration of such differences led us to adopt a broad definition of Emi)loyee 
Development. F^'or example, while Pbrd/1:DAP specified that courses must not be job- 
related (in order to keep a clear line between l^D and business training), Lucas C\\V 
specified that courses should be work-related. I'ord/E^DAl^ was established as part of 
collective bargaining, while Lucas CT^T was set up with money from a company trust 
fund designed to be used for the benefit of employees. While union involvement was an 
important part of bord/p:i)AP. union invoUemenl U Lucas was limited to regular 
meetings at which union representati\es would be kept in touch with how the money 
was being used. 
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I( was clear (hal our iiKMliDcloIogical approach would need (o be broad enough (o 
encompass scheir.cs wiih very dilTcrenl organisational paraniclers. Furlhen since (here 
were relalively few schemes as focussed as Ford/HDAP and Lucas CUT. i( would be 
necessary (o casl our nel widely in order (o find oul ifolher firnis were achieving similar 
i:D objeclives by quite dilTerenl means, nol least using difterenl (erniinology (o describe 
(hem. 



Methodological rationale 

We began wilh a sel of research questions, expressed in (he form of project criteria. 
iTom (his set of projec( cri(eria, a number of evaluation criteria w ere developed. This 
is summarised in figure 2. 



Figure 2: Project criteria and evaluation criteria 



Project criteria 



The ex(en( (o whicii schemes have trade 
union involvement or otlier employee 
involvement in their setting up or 
runniiiii. 



Tiic extent to which schemes olTer 
employees choice in relation to education 
and traininu. 



The extent to which schenies ]^rioriiise 
the less well educated and less skilled 
and compensate in some way lor 
j^rcvious negative experience of 
education and training, and contribute to 
equal opportunities in employment, 
I education or trainiiiiz. 



Kvaluation criteria 



1. The origins and motives of the scheme. 

2. The analysis of social, economic and 
technical change that has taken place. 

3. Trade union involvement in planning 
and implementing the scheme. 



4. The choices employees have. Possible 
restrictions on types of courses. The 
mode of delivery - on-site, off-site. Open 
Learning? Matching the particular 
requirements of part-time and shift 
workers. 

5. The quality of advice and counselling 
available. 

6. Attempts to j^rioritisc the less skilled 
and less well educated workers, including 
attempts to compensate for i^re\ ious 
negative exi>eriences of education and 
training. 

7. Attempts to overcome some of the 
generally agreed barriers to adult 
learning, e.g. Situational: time, cost, 
transport, time of day. childcare; 
Dispositional: attitudes, perceptions, 
expectations: Institutional: the 
unresponsive system, education and 
social selection, reference groups 
(Mc(ii\ney IWO). 

S. The attention paid to the education and 
training needs of women and black 
people. 
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The basis that schemes have in an 
analysis of lechiiicaL ectMioiiiic and 
social change. 



9. An emphasis on education / training / 
learning (as defined iii this project). 



10. The relationship between the scheme 
and other training policies and initiatives 
within the enterprise. 



1 1 . The motives and outcomes for 
employers, unions (if applicable) and 
employees, 



I The extent to which HI) schemes 
represent significant educational 
innovations and new structures for adult 
learning, and have policy implications 
for the extension of lifelong learning. 



12. The policy implications that can be 
drawn from the scheme. 



13. The relationship between the scheme 
and the si/e and type of enterprise. 



14. The traiisferabililv of the scheme. 



15. Links with educational providers. 
b(Uh proactive and reactive. 



16. The overall ctmtrihution to adult 



earmne. 



However, in order to operationalise these evaluation criteria for use in assessing 
workplace learning schemes through either questionnaire or case-study, it was necessary 
to define the quantitative and qualitative information required in order to answer the 
questions set in the evaluation criteria. These then constitute the operationali.sinji 
criteria. 

1. SIC cate^orie.s. The research employed conventional SIC (Standard Industrial 
Classification) categories not refined beyond single digits. This offers comparability 
with other studies, for researchers wisliing to do secondary analysis of the data. SIC 
definitions can be collapsed into broader definitions such as public / private, or service / 
manufacturing. There are methodological reasons for excluding certain sectors (e.g. 
Agriculture because almost entirely small employers: central government because of 
problems of access to Civil Service). 

2. Size ofenterpri.se- We were not. generally, concerned with small and medium si/e 
enterprises (SMHs). One usei'ul definition of the SMK in this c(Mitext links it to the 
absence of a specific member of stafi* with respcnisibihty for training. The range in this 
study was between 400 and 240,000 employees. L'urther information on this can be 
found in the Large Mrms Survey published by the research project in December 1^)92. 
Copies are available irom the Department of Adult Continuing HducaticMi, University of 



3. Kxtent of scheme: budget, numbers of employees taking part and percentage of 
workforce, part-time / full-time employees, t\pes of education and training ctnered. 

4, Kmployer culture and ideology: ethos of firm, unic^n involvement and / or attitudes, 
industrial relations climate, links with educational bodies, skills and occupational lormat 
of workforce, \iews on education, training and learning, views on economic and 
technical change. 



Leeds. 
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5 Approach to education in scheme: 

* control: who defines the parainelers of the schcnie? 
on / off premises 

emphasis on work-related or non-work-related courses 

educational methodologies used 

provision of advice and counselling 

how does it relate to previous education of employees? 

how does it relate to business training of employees? 

types of educational institutions involved 

organisational questions: single agency, inter-agency. 

6. Who benefits? 

benefits to employer 

benefits to trade unions (if imolved) and industrial relations 

b<M*tefits to individual workers: 

in reiatiini to occupaiion and skill levels 

in relation to initial education 

in relation to equal opportunities issues (race, gender etc). 

7. Identifying transferable aspects: organisation, finance, process, content and types 
of provision, removal of barriers, individual learning outcomes. 

Are there aspects of schemes which are company and industry specific? Or which can 
only be understood in terms of the local labour market? 

8. Monitoring and evaluation: what is being done? who does it? 
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In order to gather this information, it was decided to conduct a questionnaire survey and 
a number of case-studies. The next section of this report covers the collection and 
analysis of questionnaire data. This is followed by a section on the particular 
methodological problems associated with researching the public sector. Subsequent 
sections deal with the development of the case-study method, and how generalisations 
can be made on the basis of questionnaire and case-study data. 

Collection and analysis of questionnaire data 

A questionnaire was devised, piloted and revised. Those commenting included 
Ford/IiDAP and l.ucas CHT. The questionnaire sought to relate employer involvement 
in Kmployee Development to wider issues of workplace culture, personnel and training 
policies. In addition to closed questions with yes / no answers (e.g. asking whether firms 
had an Open Learning Centre, supported Open University study, and so oh), open 
questions were asked seeking to test employers' understanding of changes in 
production, personnel and training policies. Questions were also asked about union 
involvement and the impact on Industrial Relations, and about priorities in terms of 
|)articular groups of workers (e.g, unskilled) and subjects (e.g. Basic Skills) 

Questionnaires were then sent to 70 firms who were cither known to have set up f{l) 
schemes or were regarded as leaders in the field of training. In each case, the firm was 
contacted before mailing in order thai ihe questionnaire went to a named relevant person 

lfi 
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in the firni. Thus if the questionnaire was thrown in the bin. at least this wDulci have the 
status i)f an inforiiiecl decision! Tliis careful procedure achieved a respc^nse rate of . 



Questionnaires were then sent to a control group of firms, selected according to 
industrial sector using Standard Industrial Classillcation (SIO codes, si/.e and location 
to match as ch>seiy as possible the first group surveyed. Only 2()^-^ in the control group 
replied, which made it impossible to draw any reliable conclusions about differences 
between firms in the two groups. It is thus important to emphasise that this is largely a 
study of the market leaders in the field of HD, and the reader, far from generalising from 
the sample, would be advised to make no assumptions about what is happening among 
other UK employers. Certainly, none of the 14 firms w ho did reply in the control group 
had an organised 1:1) scheme, though several might have been included in v\iiat we 
describe in chapter 3 as the '*super-trainef ' group. 

The questionnaires recei\ed back from the target group cover firms employing nearly 1 
million employees though this figure declined during the period covered by the research 
(l^;91-93). They give a clear picture of the current position with regard to liD and 
training in a sample of large British employer.;: the **niarket leaders'' in these fields. 



The Public Sector 

The research methodokigy tiriginally envisaged a parallel questionnaire lo the private 
sector one being carried out with public emphiyers (e.g. local government, health 
authorities). However, it was clear from the relatively poov response in the private sector 
"control group" to the kind of detailed questitinnaire we felt appropriate for this subject, 
that employers not actually running Employee De\elopment schemes were unlikely to 
find the time to complete the questionnaire. It was therefore decided by the research 
team to adopt more naturalistic methods. In addition to a nunibcr of public employers 
already known to us, contacts were established with a number of public and academic 
bodies involved in local government and cUher public sector eniploynient and training in 
order to idenlify public employers who operate Employee Development schemes. This 
proved a difficult endeavour which produced little useful information. For example 
contact with bodies representing metropolitan, district and county councils all referred 
us back to the Local Cjovernment Management Board (the lead body for training in local 
government) who appeared lo not recognise F:D as a separate category. Workbase was a 
valuable scnnce of information at this stage, and we also benefited from discussions with 
coll'^agues at Ruskin College who had been working v\ith Oxford City Council on HI) 
(Hughes and Mayo 1991) and with colleagues at the Scottish Community Education 
Council (SCIiC), who have been promoting El) in Scotland (SCEC 1990: Castelino 
1989). 



l:ventually three detailed case-studies 
were carried out, using the same 
categories c)f staiT and adapted versions 
of the interview schedules developed for 
ihe private sector case-studies (and 
discussed in the next section), ^fhe 
employers were: llunibcrside County 
(*ouiicil, (llasgow City Council, 
Sheffield City Council, in the case of the 
Sheffield "Take Ten** scheme, 
established in 198.^, which we believe to 



/ learned more onaTUC Health and Safety 
course with discussions^ than on a 
fortnight *s training course. That was an 
interne training, nothing like this - you sat 
there, they gave you work, one section, then 
the next section straight after, then again 
right at an end you had an exam. It was 
more like being at school (Thompson J 992) 
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be the oldest ED scheme in Britain, we were also able to make use of a considerable 
aiiiouiU of written data on the scheme and copies of student writings. Publications are 
available from the Take Ten office in Sheffield (useful addresses are included in an 
Appendix to this report), Sheffield students are also represented in the Not just a ninuhcr 
hook available from CSET, Lancaster Universitv. 



Case-studies 

From the beginning, we were coniiiiitted to the use of case-' iidy methods, in addition to 
survey, not least because it was clear that there were limitations to the survey method in 
applying some of the evaluation criteria. The format for the large firms survey and case- 
studies was fitted into the framework established by the evaluation criteria, though 
given the approach to theory in the research (see below), later case-studies also 
contained an element of hypoth'^ iS testing. 

The initial set of project criteria (figure 2) provided a basis for selecting case-studies, 
each of which was intended to illuminate a particular area, e.g. trade union involvement 
or prioritising the less skilled. However, it became rapidly clear to us that the survey had 
failed to uncover important aspects of certain schemes. Thus as we came to find out 
more about particular workplaces, so more criteria appeared relevant to them. While 
case-studies were selected with careful regard to methodology, choice was also 
constrained by questions of gaining access. 



Choice of case-studies 

The validity of case-study evidence depends on the thoroughness with which it is 
prepared and carried out, rather than on the quantity. Thus the Centre for Educational 
Research and Innovation (CERI) report on PEL (CERl 1978), which covered both 
private and public sectors, was based on between 2 (Italy and Yugoslavia) and 7 
(Sweden and US) case-studies. The original intention of the Leeds project team was to 
carry out a relatively small number of \'ery detailed case-studies. However, given that 
the phenomenon of ED is an elusive and variable category, and also that finance was 
limited, it was decided to opt for a larger number of case-studies which would generally 
be limited to one day visits. In practice it generally proved necessary to make one 
introductory visit in order to make contact with a firm and prepare the ground. This was 
especially the case with a large utility such as British Telecom, where an initial visit to 
Head Office in London was followed by a local site case-study. 

We approached all the firms who had answered *'yes" to the suggestion in the 
questionnaire of a follow-up visit, plus 3 others we had made contact with subsequent to 
the sending of the questionnaire, and which related very directly to the project criteria. 
Of 18 firms approached, only 2 refused outright to participate further in the project, 
although in a further 5 cases it proved impossible for operational reasons to complete 
the case-studies. This left us with 1 1 firms which eventually provided a set of case- 
studies which show geographical spread and reflect a range of industrial sectors. The 
relative bias towards S1C2 (Steel and Chemicals) and SIC } (Engineering) reflects ihe 
particular interest of these sectors in ED, and their strong representation in the 
questionnaire survey. 
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The e\entual case-siudies in both the private sector and the public sector are listed in 
figure 3. 



18 



24 



Figure 3: Case-study employers 



SIC CODK 



FIRM 
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British Steel Teesside 
ICI Tcossidc 
Norsk Hxdro 
ScoU Badcr 

Baxi Pariiiorsliips 
Pcugool Talbol 
Vauxliall Motors Luioii 
Veiiluro Pressings 

Coliiiairs o( Norwicli 

Brilish Telecom 



Girobank 



Glasgow City (\)uiieil 
Muiiiherside Couiiiy Council 
SlielTield Giiv Council 



Developing the case-study method 

The categories of people we wanted to interview wore: |vrsoniiel and training nianagers: 
senior managers (e.g. de|xntmental ): tiade union lay olTicers: emplo\ees. hi some cases, 
wc were able to interview moie than one perstMi in each of the first three categories. 
fh)ue\er. it did seem to us that the ahsence oi* one ol' these categories would not 
invalidate the case-siuil\. What was essential was to interxiew actual emplo\ees who 
were taking jxirt in 1*1) activities, and in the cases where tiiis proved ini|iossible, we 
have oiiiitled that ease-stud\ com|iletely. This was unfortunate, as in several of these 
cases we were aware of significant and innoxato'A asi^ecls to the schemes. However, it 
seemed to us thai without **user validation** no case-study could he deemed lo have been 
conducted with the rigour apjiropriate to uni\ersit\ research. 
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hi each categt)r\. a list of iH)ints was drawn up of information that we would want to 
acquire, based on the evaluation criteria., lliis in tuin was developed into an 
interviewing schedule. However, questions asked weie generalh of an open-ended 
nature, there was some flexibilitv in the timing of interviews, and the interviewee 
generallv allowed to develoji her or his points in any o\\\c\\ provided they covered the 
necessars ground, hi this way. individual social actios are given scope lo make their 
individual contribution to the project, which may go beyond the limits eslabhslied b\ 
academic researchers wIk^ do not have iiitiiiiate knowledge of the workplaces they are 
visiiiiig. We regard this point as crucial in defining b(Mli the ethical and scientific value 
of tiie case-study method. In main cases the list of questions was used merely as a check 
hsl. hilerv iews were generally recorded, vvitii the permission of the interviewee, on the 
understanding thai no individual person would be identified by name, and that where 

1^) 



5 



criiieal coninicnls wore made about a particular oniployor. those would be presented in 
such a way that the firm could not be readily identified. In general those assurances 
produced a series of frank and revealing insights into company polics and practice, 
employee experience and trade union perspectives. 

It is not our intention in a report of this length to comment in detail on each category of 
interviews. However, since a major focus of our interest was the emplo\ee experience, a 
few additional remarks are relevant. The rec|uired information covered: age. sex. gender, 
details oi* job. previous educational experience, details of liD undertaken, how HI) 
related to work and other aspects of the employee's liie as individual, family member, 
citizen, and benefits to firm, self and anyone else. This information was eventually 
transferred to a pro forma sheet, either directly if the employee did not wish the 
inter\iew to be recorded, or from the tape-recording. We made full use of taped 
interview to record verbatim emploNces* views on substantive issues. The original tape- 
recordings have been archived and w ill be available to bona fide researchers under strict 
conditions to protect confidentiality. 

Finally in this section, it is important to note that in later case-studies there was an 
element of hypothesis testing in relation to the research criteria. Thus, for example, in 
relation to operationalising criterion six (Who benefits?), a cjuestion might be phrased in 
this way: "someone 1 spoke to at another firm said that ... Is that something you would 
agree with?** This flexibility is another important part of case-study method (Payne 
I WO). 



Generalising from questionnaire and case-study material 

The project criteria can be seen as reflecting a set of initial hypotheses, base*' on 
readings and on initial contact with key actors in the iield. The questionnaire then acted 
as a filter to further delimit the relevant field of study. The case-studies, then, are not to 
be seen as "representative" of a wider whole. In so far as the\ have any representative 
value, it is only in terms oi" the typology which we establish in chapter three of "super 
trainers" and "personal developers." The case-studies, together with other well-known 
examples (e.g. l'ord/F:DAP. Lucas (TIT. Sheerness Steel) substantially cover those firms 
v\orking at the leading edge of l:mplo\ee Developmeni policies and practice (cf Metcall* 
19^)2). Hach stage of the research can be seen as leading on to the next in an organic 
manner: 

Initial h\pt)thoses 

I 

Questionnaire 

4* 

Casc-sludies 

b'aced with the wealth of material from the case-studies, a major tool of anahsis was 
(hematic anaKsis. Cii\en the lifelong learning |KMspecti\e which iniorms the whole 
stud\. the \iews of enipknecs held the status of a privileged bod\ of knowledge. At the 
same time, the particular wa\ in which we approached those employees owed much to 
the initial hypotheses, and. for example, the conceptual work undertaken on definitions 
of education, training and learning. The thematic anaKsis was eniiched b\ the \iews of 
other rele\anl aclors: emploxee-siudeiits who had recorded their \iews in published 
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Figure 4: Ccistructing a view of workplace learning 



CONSTRUCTING A VHiW OH WORKPLACE LHARNING 

Conceptual wcnk and tbi nuilation of hypotlicsos 

Employee Interviews 



Othei* primary material 
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Trade Unions interviews 
External union views 

Academic Studies 
Reconsideration oi' hypotheses 



Management interviews 
External business views 
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Development 
of theory 



Development 
of practice 



Development 
of policy 



writings, the views of management and unions both within the case-study firms and 
beyond, academic writing on the subject area. In reconsidering our initial hypotheses, 
we were then able to leach a series of recommendations (chapter four) which we beheve 
will inform future theory, practice and policy in this field. This process is chaiied in 
fiizure 4. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



Project findings 

Introduction 

This chapter begins b\ dealing with concepliial issues relaled [o (he origins cif 1:1). and 
suggests a l\pc)logy based on [wo ideal type eniplcners: the *Miper-trainers** and the 
''personal developers". The findings of the project are then reported: the extent of l:D 
and how this relates to the changing UK labour force: who pa ticipaies in KD: the costs 
of HD: evaluation of F:I): UD and Industrial Relations. We then define the outcomes of 
liD for employees. Finalh. we look at the perspectives ol" employers and what the\ hope 
to achiev e through HD. 



The origins of ED 

KI) is a complex response to a complex problem. Broad differences between "super- 
trainers'* and ^'personal developers" as groups (a typology outlined below) and within 
each group can be explained partly by different objective situations of firms, but also by 
different levels of understanding of how ciiiployers shtudd be reacting to changing 
technologies, working methods and economic conditions. 

Thjse changes are also outlined below. What were the more immediate factors*.^ Firstly 
FORD/HDAP was un'i|ue in being the only scheme in our suixey which was set up 
following a trade union initiative, itself imitating the successful collaborative efforts in 
the LISA between the Union of Automobile Wt^rkers (DAW) and Ford and General 
Motors. All remaining schemes claimed to be management initiatives, with or without 
trade union involvement, and 83*?^ of firms had learned from the experience of other 
firms, usually through \isits. Such links are especially effective within the 
manufacturing sector, and the 17^^ who had not had this soit of contact were more 
likely to be non-manufacturing firms. A gidup ol* twelve firms meet occasionalK. 
facilitated by NIACH, to exchange FD experiences. Nine of these 12 employers are 
manufacturing firms. 



An ED typology 

It will already he apparent that there are signil'icant diffeiences between firms in their 
approach to liD. The e\idence collected by questionnaire survey, strengthened by 
subsequent case-studies, is that among employers in\esting in FD, there are ideal types: 
the *\Super-trainers** and the "Personal developers". These ideal types have a significant 
impact on who participates and the outccMiies for individual employees. However, these 
are ideal types: personal development takes place within the "super-uainers'*: training is 
not absent from the **persc)nal developers**. 




The supeMrainers 

The working methods of this group are charactciised by multi-tasking and multi- 
skilling, an emphasis on team-work, and the application of Informauon Technology at 
all levels. In terms of training they normally have an Open Learning (\Mitre, and prcn ide 
ad\ ice and guidance for emphwces. This may in turn be related to the annual appraisal 
system. They will ha\e contact with at least one educational institution and sponsor 
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sonic employees on technical and prol'essional courses in Further and Higher Iiducation. 
They do not usually have trade union involvement in training. They do not normally 
emphasise personal development as an objective, or if they do so. place it in a narrow 
Human Resource Management context which is more concerned with the firm^ needs 
than employees' needs. 

The personal developers 

These firms arc remarkably similar to the ''super-trainers" in terms of working methods 
and approach to training. By contrast, they are much more likely to have trade union 
involvement, and are normally able to separate out the budget for Hmployce 
Development from the general Training budget. Their approach emphasises the personal 
development of employees, offers choice of subjects to be studied and establishes an 
element of entitlement to education. It is in this sense that our working definition of HI) 
points out that it may include Job-specific training but that its scope broadens out to 
include opportunities for personal development through education. 

Implications of the typology 

In the Large F^^irms survey, 527r of employers demanded that courses should be work- 
related. However, it does not necessarily follow that this distinction is identical to that 
between '^personal developers'' and ^^uper-trainers". We have already noted the 
difference between a particular firm which demands that courses shall not be Job-related 
and the requirement of another firm that courses shall be work-related. What is more 
important is the way such distinctions are negotiated between social actors at site level. 
For example, one unskilled employee in the ^^work-related-only" firm was being 
sponsored to study Cookery. Yet the desired outcome Vv'as to boost this person's 
motivation and personal confidence in the belief that s/he might later want to study 
something of more relevance to the firm. The same firm had developed a Return to 
Study provision in conjunction with a local College which h; .1 very broad educational 
objectives, in the other firm, the requirement that courses should be "not-Job-relatcd" 
seems to us not something intrinsic to HI) but a feature of a scheme Jointly negotiated 
between management and union, in a firm where union desire to ensure that \iD is not 
used as a way of cutting training budgets coincides with management desire to continue 
to exercise close control over training. 

The significance of this typology is that it helps us to begin to understand Just why the 
debate referred to in chapter one with its apparent consensus around the need to promote 
^Vducation and training" is so facile. If a learning culture is to take root in UK firms, 
with the ',c::ve support of employees and their trade unions, it seems vital that firms who 
wish to "do something about" developing their workforces should seriously consider the 
''personal developers" model. This argument will be taken up again in chapter four, as 
will another fundamental issue which emerges from the typology: the exact relationship 
between general education or 'Mcarning" in the workplace and the business requirements 
of the firm. 

The extent of Employee Development 

The completed and usable questionnaires were concentrated in 4 SIC sectors: 

1 . Coal, gas and power 

2. Steel (uid chemicals 

3. Fngineering 
0. Retailing 
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There was an e\*en splii between UK-owned Uriiis (many of iheni UK-based 
nuillinalionals) and foreign owned niullinalionals. However a higher perccnUige of 
foreign-owned firms (827f ) lhan UK-owned firms C^- V7f ) have es^ubhshe^? fully nedged 
i:D schemes. Otherwise, it is difficiiU from this sample lo draw reUable jonchisions 
aboul whal sorts of firms aie likely to establish I:D schemes. b\)r example, some firms 
operated on just one site, otheis on multiple sites. While Ford/EDAP and Lucas CHT are 
good examples of multi-site HD schemes. Sheerness Steel and Colman's of Norwich 
"Nice Little Learnei *' are examples of single-site schemes. 

There was some evidence from the survey that firms with fully-fledged F:D schemes 
were more likely to have had difficulty in the recent past in recruiting staff, were 
conscious of the need to develop new technical skills, and were more likely to have had 
discussion with trade unions. It did seem that the "personal dc\ elopment" aspect of HD 
was seen as an employee benefit that could be "traded off against impro\enients in 
skill levels and the promotion of a "learning culture'* in the firm. 

Although since completing the survey we have heard of a small number of firms who 
are setting up HD schemes, it is unlikely that the UK total exceeds 50. For further 
details, see the l-arge Firms Survey leport issued b\ the Leeds research project in 
December 1992, and Melcalf ( 1992). 

A changing workforce 

The concerns uppermost in the minds of management at the time of the sui vey were 
clear from a number of "open" questions asked in the large firms survey. Many firms 
were making employees redundant, but at the same time they were expecting more of 
those who remained. A major re(|uirement was multi-tasking, which involves an 
element of multi-skilliiig. although it is clear that "skill" in this sense is closer to the 
idea of a "semi-skilled Vv'orker" than the traditional notion of ihe time-ser\ed skilled 
worker. Other demands were for increased productivity, the introduction of Information 
Tcchnt^logy and a new emphasis on quality in highly competitive international markets. 
This involved the workers in acquiring certain new technical skills, but significantly as 
many respondents mentioned personal skills (53*^^ in each case). This is at the heart of 
the ctMicern for Basic Skills in several schemes. F^rom the employer s point of view. 
Hmployee De\elopment is aboul attitudes (motivation) and working relationships 
(e.g. team-work), as well as aboul skills in the more traditional sense. Hmployee 
Development can thus be clearly located within a consideration of Human Resiuuve 
Management and the drive for Total Quality Management. l^*:ese concerns were 
reinforced rather lhan modified by subsequent inter\iews conducted with manageis. 
One feature that bccc : very cleai in case-study interviews but \\ hich did not emerge in 
the questionnaiie survey was the extent to which motivation was central to HD. both to 
reconcentrate minds on the firm following restructuring and redundancies, and to 
persuade employees that the firm was genuinely interested in them as individual human 
beings. A further point that w as clarified by subsequent interviews related to the W/( of 
employers who claimed to have experienced difficulties in recruiting staff: the 
development of internal laboui markets was an essential part of F^D schemes, with 
particular interest paid to the junior management levels and how empkiyees might 
progress to them from clei ical. manual and technical grades. 

The demand for flexibilit\ in the workforce, and the related areas of training, 
development and appraisal, represented the chief locus ol' change in personnel practices. 
There are contradictors processes at work here: llexibility includes flatter structures 
(which at one level can be seen lo be in the empknees' interests, but in practice can lead 
to fierce competition for less supei visory positions), single status (clearly in the interests 
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of a niajorily dT employees) and recieplt)yiiieiU aiul aht)lilit)ii t)i' jt)h deseriplioiis (likely 
111 be in inanageiiienl's interests). In at least one very large employer, HI) was being 
resisted because it was seen as a management plo> to achieve multi-tasking. 
Signif icantly this scheme was closely tied to appraisal and entirely management-led, 
with little employee choice, However, it was also clear that the unions were also in 
danger of losing support through what was perceived by some of their members as 
unreasonable opposition to ''personal development.*' Dnion concerns were reflected in 
the Personnel Manager's survey response which saw a new emphasis on 
''individualism'' in the workplace, and less "collecti\ ism'\ 

ED - who participates 

An important distinction between HD schemes is between those tlrms where it is offered 
in response to individual employees (management prerogative) and those llrms where 
there is an element of right (e.g. as a result of a management-union deal). Closely related 
to this is the participation rate, varying from lOO^/r to single figures, and in one case less 
than I . 

Our survey figures suggest that the broad-based liD schemes do reach a signillcant 
percentage ol' the workforce. Our most accurate calculation of an average figure for 
'^uper-lrainers** would be l3-59f . though this discounts a small number of firms (e.g. 
Venture Pressings) where a conscious elTort has been made to train the '\vhole 
workforce" to operate new plant using new working methods. Although several ED 
schemes wc saw were relatively unsuccessful and attracted very small number of 
employees, it is nevertheless true to say that on balance the ''personal developers'' 
involve a higher percentage ol' their employees in education and training than the 
"sui)er-trainers*\ The figures for Fnird/HDAP (44^;^ ) and Lucas CUT {2V/< ) indicate the 
potential ol" 1:1). One way in which firms such as F^'ord. Lucas and Raxi. and public 
authorities such as Sheffield and (ilasgow City Councils and Humberside County 
(\)uncil. have attempted to move learning activities from a minority to a majority 
activity (i.e. to establish a "learning culture" at work) is the jiriority placed on semi- 
skilled and unskilled employees, women employees and those wanting to improve their 
Basic Skills, liach employer will, of course. ha\e their own emphases within these 
overall j)riorities. It was therefore disappointing to discover in the Large Lirms survey 
that only 2(V/{ c^f employers prioritised unskilled workers, as against prioritising 
management. Setting priorities also relates tt) equal opportunities issues: since black 
people and women are more likely to have leit school at the minimum school-leaving 
age and not [o have participated in F'urther Lducation or Training (Sargant 1990). they 
are the people who have most tt^ gain I'rofn broad lU) schemes. 

At the same time, there are communalities between employers in both ideal types which 
are also significant. The payment t^l' lees lor "approved" courses was universal in the 
cjuestionnaire survey. SL{ provided time 
off for study. 94^y paid Open Lhiiversity 
or Open College fees. X4^f had an Open 
Learning Centre. 9()^v on-site classes. 

used custtMiiised college coinses. 
and 9()^Y |)rovided advice and 
counselling. All c^f these indicate ways 
forward for the development ol a 
learning workltMce. though significantK 
(he last 4 ol these leatures would all be 
difiicult lo lacililate in smaller firms, a 
point taken up in chapter four. 



''If somebody gets some satisfaction 
out of doing something which helps 
them, which makes them happy at 
work, you've done something for 
them you know (Departmental 
manager, manufacturing firm) 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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The costs of ED 



It has proved very difficull to provide details on eosts, sinee HD eosts are not always 
disaggregated I'roiii general training costs, may be calculated at corporate, plant or 
departmental level, and may be expressed as a percentage of turnover or payroll. Costs 
are most obvious where schemes establish an entitlement for employees to take courses 
up to a particular amount of money (this may vary from £5()-£2()() per employee). Those 
few firms which have attempted cost-benefit analysis point out that HD costs are small 
compared with total training budgets. It is also the case that many of the gains (e.g. 
confidence, positive attitude to work) are difficult to quantify. 

Evaluation of ED schemes 

In theory, any education or training experience should be evaluated. In practice, training 
is all loo often judged by quantity and duration rather than by quality of outcomes. Our 
case-studies revealed scepticism about and resistance to formal training courses by 
many employees we interviewed. There was evidence of a disenabling separation 
between theory and practice, between trainers intentions and trainees perceptions. Joh- 
speciilc training was seen as often irrelevant to both the current job and to future jobs. 
This reaction seems to occur at all levels in the workforce. For example, a debt-collector 
in a bank had been on a two-day Letter- Writing course which taught such skills as 
"How to reply to a nasty letter politely", but found the learning hard to implement: **We 
gel back to work and then you haven't always got time to put into practice what you've 
learned because it takes too long". He felt that if he followed the advice given on the 
course, "you'd be out on your ear because the work is so intense.** These harsh views on 
conventional training match a critique of the notion of competence which informs much 
current thinking on vocational education and training( VHT), Chapman writes: 



C'onipclcncy based assessment, in its present form, threatens to 
become the new Inirdisin of the education system. The 
proliferation of competency S[iecifications and the increasing 
precision with which competences are stated parallells the 
''parccllisatioir* of the workforce and labour process. As 
competences are differentiatecl more finely, so it becomes moie 
and more possible io narrow the scope of initiative and field of 
responsibility of each individual in her work: the coherence and 
goals of the oruanisalicMi accordingly become less rather than nuMe 
intelligible. As well as iiniting hureaucratisation. this process is 
likely to foster alienaticMi IVmn work rather than revive the wovk 
ethic, ((^lapman 1W1:5()) 



He points up the contradiction between the "control" and "subordination" aspects of this 
approach and the desire to promote flexibility in the face of technological and economic 
change (idem). Scmiic VliT seems to remain wecided to a behaviourist view of learning 
which allempts to divide learning up into small chunks which aie "fed" one-by-one 
i'voiu instructor to trainee. lulwards (199."^) has commented adversely on the same 
process. 

The negative rcacticMi to some forms of job-specific training created a very unfavourable 
contrast with the positive reactions to broader educaticMial courses within 1 -Employee 
i)evelo|")ment schemes. Yet clearly while any evaluation in terms cd" outcomes for 
employees is veiy jiositive indeed, we do not yet know enough about the relationship 
between generic educational skills and generic empl(\\ nieiit skills to even design an 
e\aluation scheme which iclatcs I-imployce Development directly to the rec|uiremenls of 
industry . This creates a deeply Hawed situation: while the costs of 1^1) are onl\ too eas\ 
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to e|uaiilir\ (tuition costs: cover; promotion ami administration of schemes; guidance) 
the benefits are much more difficult to express in financial terms (changes in attitudes: 
improved confidence: positive approach to change). 

Employee Development and Industrial Relations 

hi our hiterim Report, we noted that while of employers in our survey registered an 
improvenient in Industrial Relations as a result of the implementation of 1:1) schemes. 
2.Vy saw no change, and did not complete this section. We found this surprising, 
since HI) is clearly rooted in Human Resource Management, which in turn is commonly 
seen as an alternative to adversarial hidustrial Relations. In the case-studies it became 
clear that this was an accurate retleetion of what was happening on the ground. While in 
some firms, there was positive co-operation over 1:1) and both management and unions 
felt committed, we found two other prevalent attitudes: 

1. Hi), like other training matters, was considered lo be a 
nianagemoiu preri)gati\ e 

2. Where not negotiated as a right. 1:1) was seen as a way of dividing 
the workforce, and develoj)ing channels of coniinunications w iih 
eniploNces liiat by-passed their union representatives. 

Both these attitudes are damaging for the growth of 1:1). Human Resource Development 
suggests both alternative models of Industrial Relations, but can itself be perceived as an 
altcniativc to Industrial Relations, a way of side-lining the unions for the foreseeable 
future. It seems a high risk strategy. As we shall make clear in the next three sections, 
there are clear gains for both employees and employers in HI), and m chapter four we 
shall make a number of recommendations as to how those mutual benefits can be gix en 
structure and form, with the active involvement of unions and other worker 
representatives. 

The benefits to the employer and employee 

It will be clear from the description in chapter two that in our interviews we were 
seeking to separate the benefits for emplo\er and employees. In the e\ent, we were 
surprised b\ the frequency with which either employees recognised mutual benefit, or 
their accounts of the benefits accruing to themselves matched very closely the benefits 
described by managers. These '^mutual benefits'' identified by employees are seen as 
improved performance at work, greater satisfaction and moti\ation and an opportunity 
tt) further develop a career either within or outside the firm. Similar benefits accrue to 
the firm: the developed worker is seen as more committed, more open to change. It is 
this mutual benefit which makes limployec l)c\elopment such an attractive ojMion for 
firms wanting to move away from management-labour conllict, restrictive practices and 
so on. At the same time, it is also clear that whereas the outcomes for individuals are 
cjuite specific, those for employers are related closely to other management techiiic|ues 
the\ mav be employing to improve human resource management and profitability. 

Outcomes for individual workers 

There are conceptual and methodological problems in discussing outcomes. Unlike job- 
specific training, which can be measured using narrow judgments of competence based 
tin a functional analysis of work processes, the outcomes of learning activities designed 
to promote personal de\elopment are more likely on balance to be long-term rather than 



shon-lerm. and aie subject io unprediclabilily. This emerges both as a general finding of 
evaluative studies of adult learning (Sargant I99L McGivncy IWO. Fraser and Ward 
1988) and from the project case-studies. The consistency with which particular themes 
were picked up in the 60 employee interviews does begin to suggest important (hemes 
which have a significance beyond the limits of the icsearch project. We have also been 
able to use some published material containing learners' views (Frank 1992; Mace 
1992), as we suggested in figure 4 (chapter two. abo\c). Interviewees were selected by 
the employers rather than by the researchers, although we did of course specify the fypr 
of employees we would like to interview (balance c^f gender. 'race\ manual: non- 
manuaK office: shop-lloor). 

The following positive outcomes for participants in ED have been identified: 

Participation outcome 1: The opportunity to resume education in later life can 
compensate for negative experiences of initial education. 

These negative experiences can have a variety of causes. The stories we heard included: 
family moving from place to place: low expectations by families, especially of girls: 
illness during adolescence; school phobia: large class sizes; the availability of jobs in 
the 5()s and 6()s and consetjuenl lack of motivation to achieve at school: rebellion 
against harsh school discipline. Since success in initial education is the biggest single 
factor in determining subsequent participation in adult education and (raining 
(McGivncy 1990; Courtney 1991), HD has made a significant contribution to bringing 
back into learning members of a group who characteristically do not participate. 

Participation outcome 2: Flexibly operated ED schemes, especially where Open 
Learning is a component, can help to break down the harrier to participation in 
conventional Further and Adult Education represented by shift-work patterns. 

The reality of life on the shop- floor can place niany obstacles in the way o\' workers 
who want to ''better themselves'*. A process operator in a Chemicals firm was being 
sjxinsored b\ the firm to do an HNC at a local college, but on night shil't this meant he 
missed two shifts a week to attend college: 

ilnlcrvicwcr: **Ho\\ do >our mates feel about it?'*) "Very bitter (...) 
The> seem to think it*s a ski\e. it's a day*s hi)liday. that I take 
nionc\ lor old rope. the\*re carrying nic one da\ a week. 2 days 
sonietimes. That*s ab(Mit it. it*s been like it foi" 2 \ears now."' 

Versions of this particular stor\ were told to us on several occasions. The problem of 
shift-work can also be deilned as sleeping badly on night-shift, or general weariness. 
One particular firm seemed to have this better under control than others, using both an 
Open Learning (\Mitiv and a suppc^ tive management structure to enable shift workers to 
attend evening classes. They wnvk 10-6 and 2-10 week on. week oi*f, and change shifts 
for one da\ per week on the late sliifi allow attendance. I'ullv l*le\ible working helps. 
The team leadei" inter\icwed admitted it took a lot of juggling to make the scheme wcirk, 
but since he was also taking a sponsored evening class, he had a clear interest in making 
it work! Tnion involvement in this scheme meant that pix^blems in some secticMis where 
team leaders were less keen on Fl) were brought up swifll\ and. where jiossible. 
resolved. 

At a C*hemicals plant with a .^-shili pattern, a Plant OperatcM" doing a supervisory course 
through ()|vn Learning acttially found the shift s\stem worked t(^ his advantage: 



**1 nuisi adniiu people wlu/\e been doing the ecnirse who've 
worked du\s have found it a lot harder than I have working shifts. 
aetualK getting the time to do it. cos the\ finish work at 4 o'clock, 
they find it difficult to get started on a night (= in the evening), 
where being on shifts I could do a couple of hours in the aftennHMi 
or in tlie morning before 1 came to work. So they had trouble fitting 
it in. But having the time that I had. I got ahead rather quickl\ (...) 
Its one of the benefits of working shifts (...) I find it hard lt> adapt 
to da\s. * 

Some continuing problems: Making time for study can l^e difficult for the 
employee, while providing cover at work for released employees can be difficult for 
the employer 

Hniployecs participating in HD schemes arc almost embarrassingly full of praise of the 
educational ()pportimitics they are receiving. At the same time, there arc the familiar 
problems of filling study inio a busy schctiule. E:vcn where Paid Kducational Leave is 
provided, there is still study [o be done at home. The problem is particularly acute for 
women, w ho contiiuie to do nu)st ()f the housew^irk in addition to their paid Jobs: 

"That's been one problem, is the time, ^'ou'\■e got written work to 
do. and because you're doing a job as well, yni've got to. nuist of 
us have got family commitments as well because we're at that age 
anti the essay work, the project work, you know . you really have to 
squeeze it in. and it does make you think that maybe if you'd diHie 
it a few- years ago. that might not ha\e been such a jiroblem as it 
was/' 

Bv the same token, the "double burden" of women's work makes the availability of Paid 
Kducational Leave even more vital for working women, if they arc to get access to 
education. (Mace 1987 and mi). 

The other serious problem that recurred in the fieldwork related to cover when 
employees are released to go on courses. There are considerable variations on this 
theme: proper cover may be organised; cover may be sporadic: work-mates may ralK 
round and share (Hit the work: the individual employee may simply cram 5 days work 
into 4. The j'jroblem is csjK^cially acute where direct jXMsonal serv ices (e.g. Social 
Services Care Assistants) are involved, and the last-mentioned solution is not possible. It 
is difficult to see how this can be resolved w ithout a juoper budget lor cover, and firm 
corporate commitment to FT"). 



Education and training outcome: ED schemes allow for the development of 
employees beyond the limits of training ieqidred for current tasks. 

The concept education'' is unlimited: the concept "training" is premised on the notion 
ol* limits set b\ company needs. As one Training Manager in an engineering I'irm 
explained to us: 

' The other thing that tended to happen was we reached a saturation 
point because of the confines c>f ha\ing 10 ilifferent skills to learn 
and the percentage of need of those skills cinild range Irom 100^ 
let's sa> (Ml a cjualit\ aspect (...) ti^ a specialisctl aspect (. .) where 
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you needed only liVi. l{venluall\ \ou*rc training Tor training's 
sake, and not for the company's needs or personal development". 

The last phrase is parliciilarly significant: in so far as training is pari of HD. it is only so 
within the confines ol* the usefulness of training to perform a particular Joh in a 
particular place. Training which is not relevant is of no value to either management or 
trainee. In the same faetory. we interviewed a middle-aged, male, semi-skilled manual 
worker who had left school at 15. received no Further Education or training and whose 
chiel* work attribute had been his physical strength. He had clearly benefited from 
coming to work for a firm which put a high priority on training. However, he had 
recently been off sick following an accident and had had great difficulty filling in the 
necessary forms and writing letters to get sick pay and accident compensation he was 
entitled to. His educaii()nal needs, unlike his training needs, were not limited by his Job. 
and yet this "super-trainer" firm had no facilities for personal development through 
improvement in Basic Skills. This is especially important bearing in mind thai \y/( of 
adults report difficulties with basic Maths or English in cither their working or home 
lives (Hamilton 1987). These difficulties have serious repercussions for individuals, but 
also affect the quality o\' communicati()n within both the "workplace community'' and 
other comnuinities with which the individual may identify. As Mace comments: 

... people's use of literacy in workplaces, as in other places, can he 
seen as more than a means to puisue career paths in a competitive 
context. They concern, as well, an understanding c»f 'work' as a 
place of common as well as individual interests, within which they 
and other workers e.\ehange varieties of communication. (Mace 
IW: 121) 



Equal Opportunities outcome: ED schemes have partiailar benefits in unlocking 
the aspirations of unqualified emph)yees, especially wonwn. 



Women are especially likely to ha\ c succumbed to pressures to leave school early or not 
continue school after the minimum leaving age. Society's low cxpcctatitMis of them are 
inleriorised as a sense that their futures depend more on marriage than a career. A 52 
year old bank employee who had left school at 15. and begun work in a cake-shop, 
described her school as Just "an cM'dinary secondary school and we never had any 
exams." Even where fcM*mal qualificaticms were on offer, they often led to routine 
clerical Jobs with little chance of progression. A clerical employee in a large public 
utility explained that she had got "()" levels, but "I wanted to leave school". A bank Job 
liad ended when she left Northern Ireland to live in London. There were plenty of Jobs, 
and she moved around frequently, mixing different kinds of work with bringing up 
childivMi. Only the ILEA SchcH)l Meals Service provided her with any .sort of training. 
She is now being "developed" in the direction of management, but she also regrets not 
continuing her general educatitm. She is interested in C'omputing, and would like to try 
"A" level Maths. 



Personal confidence outcome: ED can begin to tackle the major problem of lack 
of confidence that many adults experience in their working lives and beyond. 



Confidence emerged as one of the major themes ol' the lleld-work. and one which has 
significance for cmph^vcrs. indi\iduals. and the communities they idenlily with. 
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For some employees, confidence building has a direct impact on their ability to do their 
job: 



"ConlidLMicc w ilh people, io do ihe job. You're picking up some oi 
your shoricDiniiiiis. like my spelling. If I'm writing reporls. it'll he 
done heller, you know, and I'm eonslanlly writing reports, 
incidents in the hostel at night. I'xe got to leave lor management in 
the morning". (Man Hostel Assistant. Cil\ Couneil Housing 
Department) 

*The eourse has gi\en me the con Tide nee to ask questions at work." 
(Woman Home Care Assistant. C'it\ Council) 

"IkM'ore (...) I'd just sit and get on with m\ work. I mean. I gi\e 
opinions now. (...) And obviousU for the compan\'s sake, if 1 am 
more confident. Tm working a lot better (...) I get iinoKed a lot 
more now. whereas prohabl\ helore I'd just come in and do the 
job. Now I want to get in\i)l\ed. 1 want [o see things happening." 
(Woman clerical worker. CMiemicals Hrm) 

in each of these three eases, confidence is socially enacted ihiough a sense of changed 
social relations w ith ler people in the workplace. But in a wider sense it is iniiniately 
connected with people s self-esteetn and sense of what is possible in all spheres of their 
li\es: 

"Speaking personally, it makes \ou realise that you're probably 
capable of doing n^ore than what you ha\ e done. I tnean. coming 
here. I don't say we necessarib think of ourscbes as being thick or 
an\ thing like that, but \ou come here and you realise probahl> 
>ou'\e got a hit more going Tor \ou than what you th{>ught \ou 
had." (Man 1 jbrar\ Caretaker. County Council) 
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iMbour markets outcome: ED can help employees prepare for the unpredic table 
nature of the labour market, and the possibility of future redeployment or redundancy. 

This outcome follows closely on from the confidence-building role of lil). Increasing 
confidence enables eniployees to raise theii sights from the immediate task in hand, with 
all its constraints and frustrati(Mis, and sets them thinking about their potential in terms 
of internal and external labour markets, further edtication. and the contributions the\ can 
make to lamily and comtiiunity life. The field-work interviews were carried out o\cr 
autumn/winter of 19^)2A)3, at a time of deep lecession and increasing utiemplo\ ment. 
I*mployees were realistic about the situation: 

"Another string to m\ how" ( Technical ad\iser in a manutacturing 
firm leai iiing Photograpin ) 

"I would like to get on. bin the wa\ ihings are at the moment. 
\ou*\c got to realise that \ou*\ e got to bide \our lime because (ol ) 
the recession and e\er\ thing. The chances ol" gelling on at the 
moment ate remote, but when things change. ob\iousl\. \cs. ha ha. 
cn>ss \our fingers. \es. tib\ious!\ when things do change. b\ being 
on courses like Ihts. it puts \ou to the front, people will notice that 
\i>u'\e been doing these courses, and it ct>unis for a K>l." (Control 
Koom operator. Chemicals firm. siud\ing for a super\ isor\ 
iiualification in Ihe firm's time an({ an HNC in his own time) 

.■\t the same lime, the economic crisis inhibits employees from taking risks, bull-time 
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study would be a real option for many of these employees, but it is a risk that few are 
prepared to contemphite: 



*'! think when I first started it. I did think 1 would really like to go 
on to some further education afterwards, but 1 think now with the 
job climate as it is. I wouldn't want to give up my job. It would 
have tc^ be something like an evening course il" 1 do something 
whereas before when 1 started 1 really thought I could do 
something during the day/* (County Council clerical worker on 
day-release Paid Fiducational Leave scheme) 

Finally in this section, some workers are forced to confront redundancy. At a food 
manufacturing firm in Lancashire, education and training were pro\ ided for 400 
workers due to lose their jobs because of plant closure. They were provided with 
guidance, a job search skills course and a communications skills course in the firm's 
time, and courses in Catering, Caring and Computing at the factory on a Friday 
afternoon but in their own time, in addition to the chance to enrol on courses at the local 
college and have their fees paid. Jean Hewitt (real name), a machinist, sums up some of 
the possibilities and obstacles in the way of personal development: 

While many people took advantage of the courses, others held the 
altitude that they were a waste of time or they lacked the 
confidence to try them ... At one time the Friday afternoon classes 
clashed with the overtime and it was difficult for people to choose 
between the two ... The result of all this activity for me, is that I 
have gained confidence, learnt new skills, learnt to deal with new 
situations and now the future holds mow promise than it did two 
years ago ... I think that on shop floors all over F^ritain there are 
workers who have talents that lie dormant because they are not 
given the opportunity to find out what their capabilities are. 
(Hewitt 1992:8) 



Employers: perspectives and ambitions 

*1 don't believe in training: I believe in development** (Human 
[Resources Devek^pment Manager. Chemicals firm) 

For a number of reasons, it is difficult to speak with confidence of "outcomes" of FiD 
for emploNcrs. It is more ambiguous, less categorical than assessing employee 
outcomes. Firstly. FD schemes differ greatly, both within the 'Nuper trainer" and 
"personal devekipef * id al types, and also within those ideal types. SeccMidly. there is a 
bigger gap betv\een intentions and realisation, between the claims managers make about 
liieir work, and what can be gleaned from looking at figures and talking to employees. 
Thirdly, there is a lack of evaluative work on IT) schemes. Last, and perhaps most 
important, LID is usually only one part of Human Resource Development practices, 
which in turn arc only one part of overall management strategy. 



Understanding the organisation: Employers hope that i'mph)yci's will acquire a 
clearer undersiaudiu^ of how their jobs fit in with a broader whole firm 
perspective. This should encourage them to identify with the firm\s overall 
objectives. 
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Ill the private sect(M*, bcnh enipUners and empUiyees cdininenled on the (ipporlunities 
that HI) could pro\ ide to meet employees from other departments or even sites, even 
simply to "put a face to a name." A number oi" firms were trying to encourage 
participation. A Personnel and Training Manager in a common ownership firm 
commented: 

"\\c arc an eniplo\ce participau\e conipan>. so everybody gets 
in\o!\ed in (he decision-making and prohicm-sol\ ing. the 
continuous iinpro\cn;oni ol liic companw" 

Interestingly, managers from this firm had \ isited Nissan, and similar sentiments were 
voiced in another l irm. where they were placed totally in a ''Japanisation" context, rather 
than as co-operative ideals: 

*"\\'e'vc taken the right kind ol people, the people that belie\c in 
the pbilosxjpliy of in\ol\cmcnl and providing we support them, 
then we have got the l^esl of the Japanese practices that they use in 
Japan, without the commilmcni oj'ihc Compaiis to tlie \\a> of lil'e 
of the inLli\idual (Training Manager). 

Other features of management practice which can be seen to support a wider 
understanding of the organisation, its objectives, possibilities and constraints, include 
single status agreements, single union agreements and xariously nanied Adv isory or 
Works Councils. Ail of these featured in the case-studies. 

There is a particular problem in local authority employment, where characteristic work- 
sites include Residential Homes. Parks. Sports facilities, schools, as well as large offices 
and depots. The closer you get to the actual point of delivery of service, the higher 
proportion ol" manual and clerical workers there are likely to be. Often they have little 
idea of how their particular job fits into 
the whole council service (Humbcrside 
County C\uincil. for example, employs 
4().()()() staiTand is still neatly divided in 
two by the River Huniber. despite the 
bridgel). So any event which brings 
together employees from different 
departments and work-sites is going to 
luuc the value of giving employees some 
feel for the "whole" of ccumcil services: 
"You realise ^ou're all part of the whole 
thing**. (Library caretaker. Hiunbersidc 
C\umt\ Coiuicil ). 

These advantages arc most explicit in the 
case of the "Pake ren'" scheme in 
ShcITield. a Paid liducational Lea\e 
scheme \'ov low-paid emplo\ees which 
in\ol\es 10 da\s of paid attendance on 
the course. (Burke et al 1^)<S7). 
"I "ndcrstanding how the council works*' 
is built into the course structiu^c: **\\'e 
begin b\ building up a picture of the 
Authority from council workers' own 
experiences, have meetings with 
councill(M"s and (MTicers and then move on 
to stiiall grcHips e.g. on women's health. 

EH^C BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



''I feel I can talk in front of a small group 
without getting embarrassed, something 
I've always found difficult (Residential 
Care Assistant, City Council) 



*'We have to go away and tell our 
colleagues about these courses. If you just 
get a wee smidgen of each little bit you 
learn, you're going to become more 
confident. These courses can only help 
people to speak out more in a group, go to 
their union meetings and speak out more, 
get a wee bit more self confident. And even 
if that only comes out of it. and you help 
people to progress in their work, to be a 
voice, (it'll he worthwhile)/' (Museum 
Assistant, City Council) 
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council riiiaiice. rodcvclopiiig ShclTickl. etc. These opiioiis are chosen by llic group/* 
(I'roin an unpublished paper by Graham BirkiiK Take Ten. ShetTield. 19^)2). lypical 
comments from evaluation sheets completed by employees include: 

"■(r\c gained) a lot of kncnv ledge of how other pec^j^le in the 
Touncir wi^rk. lisienitig to the other people in the group and the 
work !he\ div"* (Residential Care Assistant i. 

*1 wouldn't have known ahmn the council. I wiuildn't ha\e been 
inside the Town Hall if it wasn't l\)r the ctnuse. 1 also enjoNed 
learning about (Uher council workers jt)bs/* 4l-aniil\ and 
Cotninunit) Services Department). 

Flexibility: ED is part of mma^ement strategy to encourage flexibility, i.e. less 
rigid job demarcations, the ability to take on new tasks, team-work and f)()sitive 
attitudes to change. 

*Mr the compaii) \ willing ic^ invest monev in thenu the theory is 
that llic> iv willing to put time and eltort and motivation back in 
during the da> when thev are at work.** (Personnel and Training 
Nhmagcr). 

Mcxibility involves multi-tasking, the concept that one worker can perform a number of 
separate tasks within the firm. Tliis in turn involves a greater or Ics.-or elcmenl ol' midti- 
skilling. This is crucial to understanding the renewed interest in tiaining among VK 
employers. However, it was clear thai the more narrowly this was interpreted, the 
greater was the danger ol* reaching a point where skills levels exceeded company 
requirements, and employee aspirations could be dashed. Where unions are not 
conuiiitted to managcmeiU plans, they can obstruct them by delending older notions of 
''skill*' and "craft** and the rigid demarcations which went with them. What HO adds is 
the concept that learning may not be so closely tied to the jobs-in-band. This kind of 
learning, as we saw in the previous section, is seen very positively by employees, and at 
the same time, learning pays ofi* for the i*irm in terms of a more positive altitude to work 
and a more positiv e attitude to change. Better conununications skills are a key to team- 
work, which is now w idelv practised. In terms of productivitv, the stakes arc very high 
indeed: a bulk steelmaker quoted i'igures showing that in 1992 4,700 emplcnees 
produced .V.\Sni tons whereas in 19X0 it took 23.300 people to produce 2.2m tcMis. 

In some wavs. 1:1) can be seen as the "sweetener on the pill** ol* changing work 
practices. One Chemicals firm had introduced a complex new shift system which 
allowed 1 dav*s training per 6 weeks work. liD makes business sense, which is win 
firms arc adopting it. 

Equal opportunities: El) schemes can contribute towards the aspirations of 
employers to implement equal opportunities practices 

"M"hcre*s ju^t one obvious (piiotilv ) and that is ahcuu enecunagiiig 
women, because so often lhe>*ve been left behind witli the olhei 
sorts of training and I think that*s one thing this (i-"iirther 
l-.ducatiiMi ) polic> can help, ^'ou kiuwv the sort ol thing, coinses 
that aie now available to get women t() think about luitheruig their 
eareer rather than just training theiu at what llieCve been 
doing ./'( Traiiung Nhuiagen. 
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There is then some evidence, as mentioned above, that women are benefiting especially 
from ED. However, it is again difficuU to disentangle the significance of quite siiiaH 
initiatives, which include women only Assertiveness Training and a high take up from 
clerical staff on general education opportunities, from the overall position of women in 
the labour market (Payne, Joan 1991). Three of the case-study firms had women's 
nelworl' but in two of these cases the main concentration was in the high orofile area 
of management training. Such a tiny proportion of the employees we interviewed were 
black (under \{V/() that it is impossible to make any comment about how ED might 
benefit black people; none of the firms we visited had any special arrangements to 
develop their black employees, and the number of black employees interviewed was too 
small to draw valid conclusions. 



Learning culture: ED is a positive contribution towards developing a ''learning 
culture'' in the workplace 



"... it's not the knowledge thai people have about their job thai 
really helps them to do the job beiier. it's the enjoyment they gel 
from it. the satisfaction they gel from it and their own personal 
self-respect and their ability to get on with other people." (Human 
Resource Development Manager). 

"Quite a lot of people who haven't had any kind of education or 
uainiiig for a long lime, if they can actually go back into training 
via (our l:D scheme), then yes. they're getting back into the 
learning environment." (Personnel and Training Manager). 

These two examples, the first from a "super trainer", the second from a "personal 
developer", illustrate the potential of ED to generate new forms of experience and 
rehitionships in the workplace, which are often described as a "learning culture". Several 
Personnel / Training Managers and several trade union officers commented to us about 
the old dictum that the manual worker leaves his/her brain at the factory gate. It is now 
generally recognised that most employees have much more potential than they use in 
their day-to-day jobs, and employers are keen to tap that potential for the firm. Yet 
another Training Manager acknowledged, though, that ED is "not embedded in the 
culture", i.e. there is n .) tabula rasa, but older attitudes and approaches remain embedded 
in firms, and have tc. be tackled before the new culture can be established. Of particular 
concern to us was that this new culture was generally perceived to be an individualistic 
one: 'Hhe collective thing is a thing of the past - things just aren't like that any more" 
(Training Manager). Yet culture is by its very nature a collective, lived concept, and the 
strength of the best }:D schemes we saw came from the sense employees had of moving 
forward w ith their work-mates in a common endeavour. It was significant that the view 
quv)ted here was expressed in the one firm w here there was overt trade union opposition 

to e:i). 

Successful participants in I:D schemes were frequently featured in company in-house 
magazines and newsletters, partly to promote the schemes themselves, but also to 
promote the concept of a "learning culture" within the w orkplace. 

Internal labour market: ED can contril?u(e towards creating a vibrant internal 
labour nuirket, which is of particular ifnportance to cfnployers with plans for 
future expansion 
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vSuccession planning was mentioned by a niiniber of employers in relation to ED, 
especially in relation to manual and clerical workers moving into junior management 
positions. BP schemes here are also seen to include various activities such as MBAs by 
Open Learning which could properly be seen as management training. As reported 
above, many employees hoped that the courses they were studying would help them 
with future employment, either inside or outside their current employer, but their 
uncertainty was matched by employer uncertainty as to what future labour needs would 
be. At the same time, various employers had experienced labour shortages, especially 
for skilled workers, in the late 80s mini-boom, and ^^growing your own staff was seen 
as an alternative to dep^^nding on ''graduates" of either the education system or 
go\ernnient training schemes. 

Employer and employee perspectives: a summary 

The material in the previous sections is summarised briefly in figure 5. 



Figure 5: Employer priorities and employee outcomes 



Employer priorities 


Common interests 


Employee outcomes 


Understanding the 
organisation 

Workplace culture 

Rexibility 


Equal opportunities 
Labour market 


Participation in 
education 

Education and training 
Confidence building 



While the benefits lo employees are personal and specific, employer perspectives on l\D 
re\eal that it cannot be considered apart from the wider Human Resources and 
management strategies of the employer. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



Recommendations and implications 



Figure 6: Summary of recommendations 
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3. Personal growth 
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5. A learning culture 
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Networking 
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9. Monitoring and 
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NEDA 
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1. Setting up an ED scheme 



Networking is cm important means of generating new ED schemes, hut in the 
longer term a National Employee Development Agency should be established as a 
focus for information, consultancy and evaluation. 

VVc ha\'e already coininenled on the elTecliveiiess of nclworkinii as an innovatory force 
in ED, and the existence of an ad hoc group of employers, mainly in manufacturing 
industries, meeting to exchange experiences. At a more local level, there are a nuniber 
of initiatives such as the Bedfordshire Open Learning Network which facilitates 
exchange of experiences at a local level, and which involves representatives of the 
Local Hducalion Authority as well as private firms. Networking is important at two 
levels, within firms and between firms. 

Between firms, we see no reason why liD schemes should be regarded as "commercial 
secrets". As we demonstrated in Chapter Three, there are positive outcomes for both 
employers and employees, but there are also costs in setting up and maintaining such 
schemes. The sort of claims made by firms about the advantages of such initiatives 
(Metcalf 1^^)2:1.25) need careful evaluation before jumping to the conclusion that firms 
can obtain competitive advantages through ED. She comments for example: 



If the educational initiative is only '^part" of the reason for improved quality, and 
assuming that "quality" is only one element of economic performance and profitability, 
the case seems far from proven! It must also be borne in mind that employers have other 
motives for setting up ED schemes, not least the strong Public Relations advantages to 
be gained from successful ED schemes. This is especially apparent in the Eord/EDAP 
scheme, given the poor record of Ford in. for example. Industrial Relations. (Metcalf 
1992:1.26/7). 

We explained in Chapter Three that there are clear advantages to be derived from ED 
for both employer and employee. In practice, this will only happen if management and 
unions work together to ensure mutual benefit. This in turn presupposes a greater 
awareness on the part of unions of education and training as bargaining issues of 
benefit to their niembers (Forrester et al 1993b) and on the part of managemenl a 
willingness to redraw the contours of management prerogative in relation to education 
and training. 

Outside bodies such as fhe National Institute of Adult Continuing Education (NIACE). 
public policy think-tanks such as the Policy Studies institute (PSi) and Institute for 
Public Policy Research (IPPR). and universities all have roles to play as critical 
supporters oi liD. as do specialist agencies such as Workbase, However, in the current 
atmosphere of overlapping consultancies and research contracts, there are still problems 
about where interested employers and unions can go for independent advice on setting 
up schemes, and independent evaluation of existing schemes. So in the longer term, a 
National Fjnployee Development Agency should act as a focus for information, 
consultancy and evaluation. 



Sheerness Steel had seen a rise in quality (geuing the product right 
first time) from 89 per cent to 99 per cent. Part of this 
improvement was attributed to their education initiative, (idem) 




2. Costing ED 



The costhii^ of ED schemes should relate to clearly established priorities and offer 
the same entitlement to those within ami outside paid work. 

As \vc argued in Chapter Three, cosl-bcnefil analysis is an iiiappropriaie tool lor 
measuring ED. A( the same time, employers thinking of setting up schemes must be able 
to justify their investment to shareholders (private sectoi ) and taxpayers (public sector). 
VVc were particularly impressed by one public sector model in which the budget for ED 
was rigorously set against established priorities and decisions to support individuals 
made accordingly. The current position in relation to adult learning is that most 
educational opportunities for adults are provided on the basis that the student will pay 
the full costs. However, certain priority subjects (e.g. Finglish, Maths, English for 
speakers of other languages) receive a public subsidy. We believe that such subjects 
should be offered on the same basis within workplace learning schemes (whether the 
courses were held in-house oi at a college), hi the context of a comprehensive policy 
towards adult learning for people both in and outside work, it may be appropriate in the 
future to provide public support for general education opportunities provided at the 
workplace, but wc would argue for a consistent policy across provision for tho.se in and 
outside paid employment. For example, the effects of the NIACEi proposal for 30 hours 
paid plus 30 hours unpaid PEL per employee per year (NIACE 1993:50) would be 
i.\rgressive if no movement were made to establish an entitlement for those noi in work. 



3. Personal growth 



ED schemes should he constructed so as to maximise personal growth 
opportunities for employees. 

How can firms ensure that the substantial benefits for personal growth- deriving from 
broad-based E:D schemes are made increasingly available to all employees? This must 
involve moving from the "super-trainer" to the ' personal developer" model, and 
building \iD schemes which include opportunities for adults to take part in a wide 
variety of learning activities. As we have emphasised at various points in this report, HD 
will al\\a\s include training in the skills needed to do the current job. but is not limited 
by those requirements. However, we are also conscious that this runs against the grain of 
economic thinking, which is characteristically short-termist and profit-driven. However, 
the free market has always been limited in practice by a combination of legislation 
(increasingly at an international le\el). enlightened self-interest and social conscience 
(from Quakers to the new ethical stance 
of some employers on "green" issues). 
'Hius the balance between the social and 
economic functions of employment is 
continuously renegotiated, and we are 
suggesting quite clearly that l:D has a 
role lo pla\ as part of a new relationship 
between nrofil and efficiency on the one 
hand, and the provision ol" socially useful 
paid empUniiient and opportunities for 
personal de\elopinent on the the other. 
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''It's given me confidence. It's shown 
me Vm not brain-dead^ and I can do 
better than what Fm doing. It's given 
me a chance, it's a challenge, 
something to get to grips with. ** 
(Office clerk, manufacturing firm) 
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4. Transferability and progression 



There is a common interest for employers, employees and government in 
developing a comprehensive and transparent system for accrediting workplace 
learning. 

This is the only set of recoinniendations where it is dilTicult to draw a line between 
short-term practice and long-term policy, since by definition, transferability and 
progression focus on an indefinite future for individuals. Both in terms of general 
educational opportunities and job-specific training, employers should liaise with 
educational institutions and award-making bodies (c,g. NCVQ, Open College networks 
(OCNs)) in order to ensure progression from one stage of learning to the next, while the 
government must continue to work towards a system of accreditation which is 
transparent to both individuals and their present and future employers. As NIACH 
recently argued: ''Government should promote a coherent and comprehensive 
qualification system based on a credit framework which is able to take account of 
academic, NCVQ and OCN accreditation." (NIACE 1993:48). Although these issues 
have not been central to our research concerns, it is not clear to us that current initiatives 
are pulling in the same direction. For example, NCVQ are responsible for Ix^th the 
competence-based NVQ system, and the GNVQ {General National Vocational 
Qualifications) system with its core and transferable skills elements. It is also clear that 
without a national Paid Educational Leave scheme, employees wanting to continue their 
general education on a full-time basis, but who cannot afford to give up their job. are 
going to remain in a difficult situation (cf Chapter Three, pp. 3 1/32, above). 



5. A learning culture 

Lifelong learning provides a context within which ''a learning culture'^ in the 
broadest sense can grow and flourish in the workplace. 

F-rom the point of view of the employee, the focus of HD lies within the achievement of 
internationally recognised objectives of lifelong education - education available at any 
point in an adult's life when s/he may require it. However, we are also clear that it is in 
emplovers' interests to develop *'a learning culture" within the workplace. Traditionally. 
Vocational Education and Training (Vb:T), as exemplified in the apprenticeship system, 
was about 'learning a culture" - the culture of the workplace. Increasingly it is about 
dcvek^ping ''a learning culture" within the workplace. The best i:D schemes are 
suggesting that there are transferable and core skills tiiat are acquired in general 
education and ciui later he applied to learning and performing specilic tasks. There is 
also evidence that the habit of learning (almost anything) prechsposes individuals 
towards further learning and so contributes towards flexibility and a "learning culture" 
in the workplace. At the same time, there is little hard evidence abcnit these issues, and a 
clear need for ongoing evaluation and research. It is the specific logic of c(Mitemporary 
capitalist development which demands an ever-increasing rate of change in both 
products and production methods. This creates potentially more interesting work for 
those who remain in employment, but also levels of anxiety about constantly ciianging 
tasks and skill requirements. Tiuis "a leiuiiing culture" does not suggest learning for its 
own sake, but learning in onkv to fulfil the employer's objectives. I'urtiier, ''a learning 
culture" implies the involvement of ihe whole workforce in development activities. 
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which is als(i an aim of the National KducalicMi and Training Targets (NHTTs). (NMACK 



a\i the same time, the development of the whole workforce can in practice only he 
achieved by setting priorities which make it clear that those employees with few if any 
educational or vocational qualifications are in urgent need of development. Otherwise it 
will continue to be the case that those with more successful initial education and more 
training in the past will be the ones who dominate dexelopmcnt activities. This in turn 
will give rise to a very destructive tension between a will to change at the top and 
middle levels of the organisation and resistance at the lower levels. 

From an employer's point of view, an enhanced programme of job-specific training, 
such as that implemenied by the ''super-trainers", can deliver some of the objectives of 
HD. However, only an extension of broad-based educational skills can prepare 
employees for the unpredictable demands of new production methods and economic 
conditions as we move towards the year 2(){){). Further, only ED schemes can express the 
social objectives of employers as part of the wider social fabric, as well as their 
responsibilities to shareholders and/or taxpayers of profit and efficient public services. 



6. Small firms (SMEs) 



Most SMEs need external support in developing ED schemes. 



SMFs constitute the overwhelming majority of enterprises in the country, and employ 
many millions of people. At the end of 1989, 95'/^ of UK businesses employed fewer 
than 20 people, and accounted for 35'/^ of employment outside central and local 
government, (Daly and McCann 1992). What kind of structures and finance will enable 
SMHs to establish Employee Development schemes? 

We see little evidence that small firms are likely to develop ED schemes without external 
support. It is clear from studies of training (Training Agency 1989a) that small firms do 
not provide as much training as large firms. At the same time, there are numerous cases 
of good practice which suggest thut the obstacles are more to do with "know-how" about 
training than objective factors within SMEs which make it impossible for them to train. 
(Bannock and Stanworth 1990: Gubbins and ,lohnson 1991 ). One of the major problems 
SMEs have had in promoting training has been releasing workers from production tasks 
(rather than finance). Thus Fimployee Development schemes which assume education 
and training will take place in the wcM'ker's own time have clear advantages. It should 
also be ncned that NIACE runs an F:mplcnee Development scheme for their 20+ workers. 
An obvious source of support for SMF's wanting to set up ED schemes is through TliCs 
and EECs, and their development funds. 

Local authorities also have a role to play, with I:ccMiomic Development Units working 
alongside Local [{ducation Authorities to make opportunities available. The Derbyshire 
Fjiiployee Development Initiative (DFiDI) is a good example of a local initiative, with 
the involvement of the residential adult education Northern College, the Derbyshire 
IJ:A and local TI^C funding, SMEs will certainly require funding support if they are to 
prouKUe general learning opportunities through the workplace. However, once schemes 
are set up. we see no reason why they should not operate as suggested above, w ith the 
state taking responsibility tor certain pricuitv areas, and the employer for other courses 
of studs. 
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7. Constructive partnerships 



There is an urgent need to develop models for (he successful organisation of ED 
schemes. 



There are miiliial benefils in ED, but this nuiluality can only be assured through a 
partnership approach. If an ED scheme is to appear, someone must take tlie initiative. 
This may coine from management, trade unions, or outside agencies (e.g. TECs, LECs, 
Workbase, the local authority). Workbase has a clear model for such initiatives, built on 
the principle of a 4-\vay partnership between employers, employees and their 
representatives, Workbase and educational institutions. The model clearly works. 
However, there is no agreement within TECs / LECs, management professional 
organisations or employer organisations about what constitute appropriate models ot 
partnership. In the longer term this is clearly a role wiiich a National ED Agency could 
perform, building on the experience of Workbase and employers who have successfully 
established comprehensive ED schemes. 

We have attempted to draw up our own partnership model based on empirical evidence, 
i.e. on what happened in practice in successful ED schemes. Not everyone is in favour 
of ED, especially where this invohes study in the firnrs time or paying employees to 
study subjects apparently unrelated to their day-to-day work. Opposition may come 
from corporate Finance Directors, from hard-pressed departmental managers trying to 
meet deadlines and from trade unionists suspicious that this is the latest manag;ment 
scheme to soften up the workforce for redeployment and redundancy. Wj have 
identified a number of levels at which ED needs support if it is to grow: 

Kxternal level Consultancies (e.g. Workbase) 

Public agencies (e.g. SCEC, NIACE) 
Pnifessional networks 
TECs and EECs 



Central employer level Cor|X)rate Personnel department 

Corporate Training department 

Training Manager or equivalent 
Line managers 



Individual emplo\ees 

Trade union re|x*esentatives or 

other worker representatives 



Kdiicational level Higher education 

Adult {education or Community Education 
I'urlher Education 



We would argue in general terms that a suCvOssful El) scheme is conditional on sup|MM*t 
al each of these levels, and lor Ihere to he communicalicMi between those levels. We 
would further maintain (hat provided (his condition holds, opposition from one or more 
parlies within the structure can be overcome. Purther that the greater the degree of 
communication taking place, the less likelihood there is of one level attempting lo 
frustrate or subvert the efforts oi ancUher level. These are ' working hypcnhescs** which 
need U) be tested against lurthcr research in the field. 



Departmental employer level 



Kmployec level 
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8, Guidance 



Given the complexity oj adult motivation to leani it is important to ensure that 
independent guidance is available to employees within ED schemes. 



Adiill inolivalit)!! io learn seldom presents itself in a ''finished'' way. It is 
charaeleristically tentative and vulnerable to failure but ean grow and flourish o\'Cv time. 
A parlieular strength of the Ford/KDAP seheme is the existence of independent local 
advisers: in many firms such guidance mechanisms us exist are too closely linked to 
appraisal schemes to be perceived by employees as providing independent advice. 
Sources of guidance within the geographical area may include an ^Educational Guidance 
service* but despite nearly two decades of development, this service is far from 
comprehensive and chronically underfunded, A number of initiatives are in existence, 
for example a scheme which prt)vides vouchers for educational guidance to individuals 
sponsored by Leeds TEC. There is a clear need to create organic links between 
TEC/LHC initiatives and local Educational Guidance and Careers Guidance agencies. In 
the longer term, the National Employee Development Agency might well assume 
responsibility for promoting workplace Educational Guidance as an essential part of ED 
work at a national level. This recommendation is compatible with the NIACE prop()sal 
that *TECs should promote the development of in-company advice and guidance centres 
(and the development of links with careers services and LEA-supported EGSAs)." 



9. Monitoring and Research 



A key role of the National Educational Development Agency would he to research 
and monitor ED. 



Employers have an urgent need to de\ elop methods of evaluation which enc()mpass the 
broad aims of ED, As we suggested above, this is far from the case at present. In the 
short-term, we would recommend the adoption of the evaluation criteria suggested in 
chapter two. above. In the longer term, a National Employee Dexeiopment Agency 
would both provide consultancy on the management of evaluation and monitoring of 
br()ad-based ED schemes, and also promote independent research in the field, f-igure 7 
summarises the ranee of acti\ ities sueeested for the NEDA. 



'7 was one of those that left school 
when there were jobs around, so it 
didn Y really matter (...) 
Qualifications on paper didn V matter 
so you just wanted to get out and go 
to work and earn some money, and 
there were jobs around. " (Assembly 
worker, manufacturing firm) 
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Figure 7: The proposed National Employee Development Agency 

(NEDA) 



Functions 



1. to act as a focus for information, consultancy and evaluation 

2. to offer advice on partnership approaches to Employee Development, building 
on the experience of Workbase and successful employer initiatives 

3. to assume responsibility for promoting Educational Guidance within the 
workplace 

4. to advise '^n relevant evaluation and monitoring techniques 

5. to act as a focus for independent research in the field of Employee Dex elopment 

6. to develop further public policy on Employee Development 



Organisation 



Discussions should take place on the establishment of this Agency, involving the 
National Institute for Adult Continuing Education (NIACE), interested employers 
and employee representatives, the Department of Employment (Training. 
Elnterprise and Education Directorate - TEED) and academic researchers. 
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CONCLUSION 



The wider context: public and private provision 

\\c believe that there is an urgent need to take action on education and training at all 
levels. The need to view expenditure on education and training as an investment is a 
point tliat many public agencies have stressed in recent years. As the CBI have put it: 
**the British workforce is under-educated, under-trained and under-qualified'' (CBI 
I9S9). The National Education and Training Targets (NETTs) state quite simply that "by 
1996. all employees should take part in training or development acti\ ities.'' (NIACE 
1993). We idenliiy ED schemes as important ways of achieving those targets tor low- 
paid and manual workers, and as an essential part of any future comprehensive structure 
of education and training for adult employees. Sir Brian Wolfson. Chairman of the 
National Training Task Force recently commented that one of the most effective 
investments a company can make in its future is to encourage and actively support the 
continuous self-development of its w orkforce." (NIACE 1993:33). 

At the same time, we would like to see ED grow in the context of a nationally agreed 
entitlement to adult education and training, encompassing those in paid w ork, and the rest 
of the population who are unemployed, in unpaid work (including domestic work and 
voluntary work) or retired. This raises large issues of public policy in this field. Current 
resources for adult education seem scarcely able to sustain the current structures which 
serve predoniinanth those who have benefited from education and training in the past, let 
alone reaching out to the millions of people who identify education with failure and have 
received little training in their working lives. As NIACE have recently commented: 

In suiiiniary. adults curreml\ / locciitly eiigiiged in formal siud\' 
tend lo be those troni skilled antl middle-class backgiouiuls who 
benefited most from initial education. This signiiicanl minority of 
adults who year after >eai' willingl\ and enthusiasiieall\ en i.- age in 
stud\ are. essential 1\. the ahead) eonimiued". who will engage in 
some form of learning because of the \ alue lhe\ attach lo such 
aeliviiy. B\ themselves, they are not enough to fulfil the Nl:TTs 
for lifeume learning. Expansioii in atluh participation in education 
and training - which. NIACt: believes, is neeessars for the 
achievement of the national targets lor lifelong learning - will onl\ 
be achieved through the recruitnient of those others who 
lraditionall\ ha\e been much less willing to participate. 

In this sense, the diflicult tasks lie ahead, since strategies foi- the 
recruitment and motivation ol' traclitional non-participants are likels 
lo he complex and require a willingness to change traditional 
practices which has significant resource and staffing implications 
for education and training providers. The task will not be achieved 
by a -quick fix\ (NIAnU993: 1 ) 

it is still unclear at the time oi" writing (September 1993) what the outcomes of the 1992 
I'urther and Higher luiucaticMi Act will be {ov adult learners, especially in the context oi' 
a government committed to further cutbacks in public expenditure. It is piecisely those 
groups of traditional non-participants who are least likely to be able to afioid ti) pay the 
full costs of adult education, even if thev felt motivated to do so. 
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It is for these reasons, concerned with the whole of society and not just exclusively with 
those in paid work, that we believe that the establishment of an entitlement to education 
and training is a more efficient and equitable way forward than legislating about what 
proportion of their budget firms should spend on training. It is more efficient because it 
recognises that education as well as training is an important economic priority, and 
because it begins to harness the energies and interests of employees: it is more equitable 
because it treats with equal seriousness the right to education and training throughout 
adult life, independent of economic status. As we said at the beginning of this report: 
**Within the constraints and possibilities of their circumstances, people struggle to make 
sense of their lives and to provide a decent standard of living and quality of life for 
themselves, their families and their communities.** We belie\e that ED has a significant 
role to play in that process. 
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APPENDIX ONE 



Dissemination 

As was oiiiphasised in the Iiilcriiii RcpcM'l ()t" the preyed (July 1992): ''We are aliempliiig 
io share our thinking about the contribution of Employee Development schemes to the 
(ieveky^ment of Lifelong Learning as we go along/' Part of the process is this Final 
Report, which builds on the information contained in the hiterim Report and the Large 
l:mployers Survey Report (December 1992). 

The Research Fellow has made presentations about the project at three conferences 
organised by NIACE, and at two organised by the Standing Conference on University 
Teaching and Research in the Education of Adul;^ (SCUTREA). Articles have been 
written Wn Adults Lcarnin}^ (June 1993) and for the Inicrnaiioiuil Journal of Lifeloui^ 
Education. A specialised publication has been produced for trade unionists interested in 
Employee Development, and it is intended to hold a number of seminars to discuss this. 
The main empirical findings of the project are contained in this report. A more 
theoretical account of the field of workplace learning is being prepared for publication 
in book form. 

Project staff have also discussed the progress and findings of the research with 
colleagues within the UK and other countries. The Research F^ellow has taken part in 
two symposia organised by the Lancaster University Centre for the Study c^f Education 
and Training (CSET), and is contributing to a Collected Papers on Education and 
Training in the Workplace to be published later this year by the Centre for the Study of 
Education and Training, Lancaster University. 

The two-year project began with a conference, "Towards a Learning Workforce" (Leeds, 
13 September 1991) and ended with an international conference. "Developing a 
Learning Workforce*' (Leeds, 12-14 July 1993). A summary version of this Final Repent 
was produced for the 1993 conference, and fcMined the basis of a presentation Ic^ 
conference delegates. The collected papers from this conference, when published, will 
enable ED in the UK to be placed in the context of the global capitalist economy with its 
many possibilities, ccMitradictions and constraints. 

The general field of workplace learning will remain an inipcMtant area (^f activity within 
the Department of Adult Continuing Education, University of Leeds. 
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APPENDIX TWO 



Employee Development 



Useful addresses 

Doparinicm of Ailult Coniiiuiiiig 
fidiicalioii 

Tlic L.'iii\ crsity of Leeds 

ij:i:ds 

1.S2 9JT 

Tel: ()?3:-3332:: 

Centre for llie Study of Hduealioii and 
'lYainiiig (C'SHT) 
Lancaster L'nivcrsit\ 
LANC'ASTHR 
LAI 4YL 

Tel - ()ri24-6ri2()l x 2864 

National Institute of Adult Continuing 

Kdiicalion (NIACH) 

19b l)e Montfort Street 

Li;iCHSTPiR 

LHl 7GH 

Tel: 0533-551451 

Scottish Conmiunity lalucation C"ouncil 
(SCT-C) 

90 1 lay market Terrace 

i;i)1niu:rc;ii 

L1112 5LQ 

Tel: ()31-313-24SS 

Workbasc Training 

67a High Road 

Wood (irccn 

LONDON 

N22 6BH 

Tel: ()8I-SX9-SW1 

Adult Literacy and Basic Skills I'nit 

(Ai.nsii 

229/231 High Holhorn 

LONDON 

\\C1\- 7DA 

Tel: 07 1-405-4017 

lake Ten 

Sheffield College 
I'airiield House 
1 Uroomhall Rtnul 
SHHlin-il.D 
SIO 2DN 

Tel: ()742-6.S4257 . 
4S 



Institute for Public Polic\ Research (IPPR) 

30-32 Southampton Street 

LONDON 

\VC2E 7RA 

Tel: 071-379-9400 

Polic\ Studies Institute (PSl) 

1(H) Park Village liast 

LONDON 

NWl 3SR 

Tel: 071-3X7-2171 

Hmplo\ ment Department 

Training Hnterprise and liducation 

Directorate (TRLD) 

Moorfoot 

SHHFFUiLD 

SI 4PQ 

Tel: 0742-753275 

The Industrial Society 

3 Carlton House Terrace 

LONDON 

SWIY 5DCi 

Tel: ()71-X39-43()0 

Trades Lhiion Congress (TLCi 

Congress House 

Great Russell Street 

LONDON 

WCIB 3LS 

Tel: 071-636-4030 

Scottish Trades I'nions C"ongress (STL'C) 
16 Woodlands Terrace 
GLASGOW 
G3 6DF 

Tel: 041-332-4946 

Confederation of British Industr\ (CHI) 

lalucation and Training Diiectoratc 

103 Oxford Street 

LONDON 

WCIA IDll 

■fel: 071-379-7400 

Confederation of British Industry 
5 Claremont Terrace 
GLASGOW 
G3 7XT 

Tel; 041-332-S661 
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Abbrieviations 



AlJJSr Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Unit 

CBl CiMit'ederation ciT British Industry 

CD C'cMitinuous Dcxclopnicni 

C1:RI ( cutrc lor fiducational Research and Innovation 

C\iT Continuing Hducation and Training (Lucas Industries) 

CMPP Centre Ibr Industrial Policy and Perforniance, University of Leeds 

CSliT Centre Ibr the Stud}' of Fiducation and Training, University ol Lancaster 

niiDI I)erh\shire fiiiiployee De\elopnient Initiative 

lil) Lniployee Development 

I:I)AP Hniplovee Dexelopment and Assistance Prograiiinie, I-ord UK 

LXiSA liducational Guidance Service for Adults 

CiM Cjcneral Motors 

(jNVQ General National Vocational Qualification 

HNC Higher National Certillcate 

\C\ Imperial Chemical Industries 

IL[:A Inner London Education Authority (abolished 19^)0) 

IPM Institute ol* Personnel Management 

IPPR Institute for Public Policy Research 

ITBs Industrial lYaining Boards (now Industry Lead Bodies) 

LHA Local Hducation Authority 

L-HC Local Pjiterprise Company (Scotland) 

Mi^A Master of Business Administration 

MSF* Manufacturing. Science and I'inance 

NCVQ National CtMUicil for Vocational Qualifications 

N1:DA (proposed) National F{mplo\ce Development Agency 

Nirn s National Hducation and Training Targets 

NIACIi National Institute for Adult Continuing Hducation 

NVQ National Vocational Qualification 

OCN Open C\illege Network 

()I:CD Organisation for HconcMiiic Co-operalion and Developmeni 

PI:L Paid Hducati(Mial Lea\e 

PSl Policy Studies Institute 

SCPX' Sc(Mtish Community P-ducation Council 

SCUTRHA Standing (\Miference on Unixeisity Teaching and Research 
in the I:ducation of Adults 

SIC S'nndard Industrial Classification (UK) 

SMHs Sinall and Medium-si. ed pjilerprises 

SIT Society of Industrial Tut(M's 

STUC Scottish Trades Unions (\ingress 

TA Trainini: Ai:encv (now ri;I:D) 
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TEC Training and Enterprise Council 

TEED Training, Enterprise and Education Directorate, 
Employment Department 

TGWIj Transport and General Workers Union 

TUC Trades Union Congress 

UAW Union of Automobile Workers (USA) 

UK United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

UNESCO United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation 

USA United States of America 

VET Vocational Education and Training 
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